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WILLIAM  HARDIN  ASHBY 
Small  in  stature — trustworthy  to  a  fault  if  such  a  thing 
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NANCY  MARIA  BADGER  ASHBY 
There  was  inspiration  in  public  service 


Back  row,  left  to  right:  Rodney,  Emma,  Harden,  Susan,  Nathaniel.  Second  row:  Nina, 
Mother,  Robert,  Father,  Ada.  Front  row:  Edith,  Austin,  Martha. 


‘ ‘Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee;  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may 
go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee/’ 

Deuteronomy  5:16 
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"And  again  let  all  the  records  be  had  in  order,  that  they  may  be 
put  in  the  archives  of  my  Holy  Temple,  to  be  held  in  remembrance 
from  generation  to  generation,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts/' 

Doc.  &  Cov.  Sec.  127:9 
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FOREWORD 


hree  years  of  research  for  the  names  and  lives 
of  my  forefathers  have  taught  me  the  value  of  family  records 
and  given  me  a  burning  desire  to  see  my  father’s  family  history 
printed  that  it  might  be  preserved  for  his  posterity. 

To  give  the  proper  setting  I  find  I  must  tell  something 
about  the  immediate  ancestry.  Father’s  father  died  while 
crossing  the  plains  when  the  boy  was  six.  His  mother  lived 
until  he  was  eleven. 

Thus  William  grew  up  on  his  own  mostly;  but  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  his  wonderful  mother  guided  him  through  life  and 
helped  make  him  the  fine  man  he  became. 

Mother’s  ancestry  are  also  given.  I  think  you  will  enjoy 
reading  their  stories.  Her  father’s  life  is  very  interesting.  Many 
of  the  stories  are  told  bv  father  and  mother  themselves.  Others 

J 

are  told  by  their  children. 

The  autobiographies  of  the  children  reflect  their  home 
life  and  depict  the  early  pioneer  relationship  and  wholesome 
bringing-up  provided  by  this  couple. 

I  feel  highly  honored  in  being  privileged  to  help  arrange 
this  work. 


Robert  L.  Ashby 


.  • 
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BENJAMIN  ASHBY 


Ship  Builder ,  Seaman ,  in  War  of  1812 
Fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  Seas 


o  get  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  person,  one  must 
know  something  of  his  ancestors. 

Benjamin  Ashbv,  grandfather  of  William  Hardin  Ashby, 
was  a  ship-builder,  a  ship  carpenter,  and  a  seaman,  as  were 
his  forebears  for  at  least  five  generations.  This  grandfather  was 
the  son  of  Jonathan  Ashby  and  Lydia  Kimball.  He  was  born 
in  Salem,  .Mass.,  September  6,  1776,  about  16  months  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  shift  from  plead¬ 
ing  for  justice  from  King  George  III  to  that  of  demanding 
independence  from  England  was  just  shaping  itself  in  the 
hearts  of  those  hardy  “minute  men”  of  the  “15th  of  April, 

y  _  yy 

75-  .  ,  , 

Would  you  expect  patriotism  from  a  boy  born  under 
such  circumstances?  Benjamin  was  a  true  patriot;  and  when 
the  British  began  to  resent  the  growth  and  power  of  the 
American  Colonies  after  they  had  broken  away  and  began  to 
impress  the  colonial  seamen,  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Then,  too,  his  wife  was  Mary  Young,  whom  tradition 
says  descended  from  Governor  Wm.  Bradford  of  Mayflower 
fame,  a  leader  of  those  hardy  pioneers  who  came  to  America 
for  religious  liberty. 

The  character  of  the  man  is  best  shown  by  the  writings 
of  one  of  his  sons,  Richard  Gale  Ashby,  who  in  his  teens 
moved  to  Orizabu,  Mexico,  married  a  high  class  Spanish  lady, 
built  and  operated  a  paper  mill,  and  owned  a  large  plantation. 
Before  his  death  he  corresponded  with  his  nephew,  Benjamin 
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Ashby,  of  Bountiful,  Utah,  and  I  take  these  words  from  one 
of  his  letters: 

“My  father  took  me  by  the  hand  one  4th  of  July  when  I 
was  only  8  years  old,  down  to  the  Common  in  our  old  City 
of  Salem,  Home,  Sweet  Home!  'Now,  my  son,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  beauties  of  the  day?' 

“  ‘Oh,  Father,  I  am  so  pleased;  and  do  see  how  pretty 
our  good  and  noble  flag  is  floating  out  in  the  morning  breeze- 
how  I  love  it.' 

“My  father  took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me,  and  I 
could  see  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  could  not  understand 
it  then.  He  blessed  me  and  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  proud 
and  loyal  flag  of  our  new  Republic. 

“He  said,  ‘My  son,  God,  only,  knows  where  your  destiny 
may  call  you,  but  in  any  case  never  forsake  that  flag  that  you 
have  pointed  out  to  me— the  same  that  your  father  has  fought 
and  bled  for  in  the  War  of  1812,  on  board  the  ship  John  Adams 
—for  our  institutions,  and  the  liberty  of  our  children.' 

“This  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  shall  never 
forget  it,  and  would  lay  down  my  life  at  any  time  for  its  pro¬ 
tection." 

Benjamin  Ashby  was  lame  from  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  the  war.  He  died  September  2,  1841,  when  65  years 
old,  just  prior  to  his  son,  Nathaniel  Ashby's,  joining  the 
Morman  Church  and  when  his  grandson,  William  Hardin, 
was  14  months  and  4  days  old.  William's  sister,  Harriet  Maria, 
who  was  older,  wrote  in  her  autobiography:  "I  remember 
Grandfather  Ashby  well.  He  was  crippled  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Grandmother  Ashby  had  died  before  my  birth  and 
Grandfather  had  again  married." 

You  will  find  record  of  Benjamin  Ashby's  services  in  the 
War  of  1812  in  the  National  Archives,  Washington  D.C, 
Also  the  Ashby-Stringham  Association  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1, 
1941  tells  more  of  his  life. 


NATHANIEL  ASHBY 


Shoemaker  and  merchant — Erst  of  his  line  to  join  the 

L.D.S.  Church 

Gave  his  life  for  the  Gospel 


i  /  athaniel  Ashby,  son  of  Benjamin  Ashby  and 
Mary  Young,  and  father  of  William  Hardin  Ashby,  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  April  15,  1805.  His  father  had  been  in  the 
war  and  had  not  done  too  well  financially,  so  Nathaniel  was 
apprenticed  out  to  learn  the  shoemaking  trade.  He  became 
a  most  skilled  workman  in  the  employ  of  Danford  and 
Simonds,  for  whom  he  worked  thirteen  years. 

At  twenty-one  he  married  Susan  Hammond,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Edward  Hammond  and  Rebecca  Flack  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.  The  Hammonds  were  merchant  seamen,  going  from 
port  to  port,  buying  and  selling.  They  were  men  of  wealth 
and  hardihood. 

Nathaniel  and  Susan  were  honest,  thrifty  people,  and 
hard  workers.  They  became  prosperous  shoe  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  owning  their  own  business  and  several  houses 
in  Salem  which  they  rented. 

These  people  were  devout  believers  in  God  and  Christ. 
Nathaniel  had  never  found  a  church  that  satisfied  his  ideals, 
and  so  had  never  joined  any.  His  wife  belonged  to  the  Univer- 
salist  Church.  She  said  it  was  because  it  taught  the  love  of 
God  for  his  children— that  He  would  save  them  all.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  the  doctrine  of  fear  of  everlasting  punishment 
taught  by  most  churches. 

When  Erastus  Snow  came  to  Salem  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  these  Ashbys  were  among 
the  first  to  accept  the  teachings.  In  fact,  Nathaniel  was  very 
much  interested  the  first  time  he  heard  Elder  Snow  talk.  He 
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came  home  and  read  some  of  the  Bible  passages  cited,  to  his 
wife.  This  new  doctrine  seemed  to  satisfy  his  ideas  in  religion 
as  no  other  doctrine  had  done.  They  soon  joined  and  were 
baptized.  This  was  late  in  the  fall  of  1841. 

So  grateful  were  this  couple  for  the  Gospel  that  they  made 
the  Snow  family  welcome  in  one  of  their  houses,  rent  free  for 
two  years,  and  even  brought  baskets  of  food  to  help  feed  them. 
They  sent  money  to  help  build  the  temple  and  began  to  plan 
to  go  to  Nauvoo  themselves. 

Erastus  Snow  owned  a  lot  in  Nauvoo,  half  of  which  he 
sold  to  Nathaniel  for  $500.00.  Grandfather  added  to  this 
enough  money  to  build  a  home.  Thus  with  Grandfather's 
money  Erastus  Snow  had  built  a  double  brick  house  for  himself 
and  the  Ashbys.  This  house  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
preserved  houses  in  Nauvoo  to  this  day.  It  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Parley  and  Hyde  streets. 

Nathaniel  finally  succeeded  in  selling  his  Salem  property 
to  his  brother,  John  Jefford  Ashby,  and  on  October  4,  1843, 
they  started  for  Zion.  The  family  went  by  way  of  Boston, 
where  they  visited  with  Elizabeth  Hammond  Stewart,  Susan's 
sister.  The  trip  was  by  rail  to  Albany;  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo; 
steamboat  to  Cleveland;  canal  boat  up  across  Ohio  to  Wheel¬ 
ing;  steamboat  down?the  Ohio  River  to  the  junction  of  the 
Mississippi;  then  up  the  Mississippi  to  Nauvoo.  They  landed 
November  3,  1843. 

They  found  their  house  not  yet  finished.  They  were 
obliged  to  rent  a  small  log  house  where  they  lived  until  the 
new  house  was  ready  for  them  the  last  of  January,  1844.  Think 
of  Grandmother  with  her  ten  children  cramped  in  such  quar¬ 
ters  all  winter,  after  being  accustomed  to  her  lovely  home  in 
Salem  with  its  Dutch  oven,  laundry  trays  and  all  the  modern 
equipment  of  that  day. 

She  was  happy  in  the  thought  of  the  wonderful  religion 
she  had  found  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  her.  Even 
when  the  call  came  for  her  husband  that  spring  to  go  East 
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on  a  mission  along  with  others  to  preach  the  Gospel  and 
advocate  the  candidacy  of  Joseph  Smith  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  she  gladly  gave  him  the  encouragement  and 
help  needed.  Yet,  she  was  scarcely  settled  in  her  new  home. 

When  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were  martyred  the  27th  of  June, 
1844,  these  missionaries  were  called  home. 

These  Ashby  people  had  been  in  Nauvoo  from  November 
3  to  the  following  June  27— only  a  little  over  six  months  while 
the  Prophet  was  alive.  They  lived  close  to  his  home  and  often 
went  to  his  place.  They  saw  him  at  meetings  and  sometimes 
as  he  passed  by  on  his  fine  black  horse.  They  were  on  friendly 
terms  and  at  one  time  the  Prophet  borrowed  $25.00  of  Grand¬ 
father,  which  was  duly  paid  back.  Whenever  Grandmother 
went  to  the  Prophet's  home,  she  took  some  of  her  children 
with  her,  for  the  effect  upon  them  of  knowing  the  Prophet. 

It  was  the  9th  of  December,  1845,  that  a  baby  bov  came  to 
this  Nauvoo  home.  He  was  named  John  Jefford,  after  the 
uncle  who  had  been  left  in  Salem.  This  babe  was  a  child  of 
tribulation.  Born  into  a  world  of  threats,  persecution,  and 
expulsion.  Another  eight  months  and  the  family  was  forced 
to  leave  the  home,  cross  the  river  and  head  for  the  unknown 
West.  So  with  babe  in  arms  and  a  family  of  eleven,  Grand¬ 
mother  faced  new  trials,  the  equal  of  which  she  had  not  yet 
experienced. 

I  say  they  started  in  August.  There  were  oxen  to  buy  and 
train  to  work.  There  were  wagons  to  build.  There  were  sup¬ 
plies  to  secure.  Grandfather  was  fortunate  in  most  of  these 
things.  He  was  always  a  good  provider.  Yet— what  did  he 
know  about  breaking  oxen?  He  hired  Brother  John  Hill  to 
help,  and  he  and  his  boys  were  apt  pupils.  They  had  three 
wagons,  twelve  oxen  and  three  cows. 

As  they  proceeded  westward,  they  obtained  work  wherever 
it  was  possible  to  get  provisions  for  the  journey.  Grandfather's 
health  was  poor.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  this  outdoor  life 
with  its  exposure.  It  seems  that  working  a  few  days  on  a 
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threshing  machine  was  too  much  for  him. 

They  reached  about  six  miles  west  of  Bonapart,  Iowa, 
where  a  yoke  of  oxen  strayed  away.  A  camp  was  made  a  few 
days,  waiting  for  Grandfather  to  feel  better.  He  grew  steadily 
worse,  however,  until  death  relieved  his  suffering.  This  was 
in  September,  1846.  He  was  buried  in  a  crude  box  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  Grandmother  with  her  eleven  chil¬ 
dren,  the  youngest  only  nine  months  old,  driven  from  their 
home  in  Nauvoo,  living  in  wagons,  starting  for  an  unknown 
destination,  and  Grandfather  being  laid  away  in  a  grave  by 
the  roadside.  What  must  have  been  her  thoughts  and  feelings! 

Grandmother,  though  badly  stunned,  scarcely  hesitated. 
The  children  each  must  assume  part  of  the  responsibility. 
Ben,  the  oldest,  a  lad  of  18,  played  the  part  of  a  man.  Grand¬ 
mother  herself  drove  a  team  three  hundred  miles  to  Winter 
Quarters  and  arrived  in  October.  She  gave  a  yoke  of  oxen 
to  get  a  log  house  built  in  which  to  live  that  winter.  She 
looked  to  Joseph  B.  Noble  to  advise  her  regarding  the  cattle. 
He  had  them  taken  up  the  river  to  what  they  called  Rush 
Bottoms  for  the  winter,  keeping  back  one  yoke  for  use. 

Grandfather  had  been  very  farsighted  in  putting  in  a  light 
sheet  iron  stove  and  a  quantity  of  smoked  hams— both  of 
which  helped  save  their  lives  that  winter. 

It  was  February  11,  1847,  here  at  Winter  Quarters  that 
Grandmother  married  Mr.  Noble.  That  spring  he  reported 
all  her  oxen  taken  up  the  river  had  died  off.  So  when  the 
people  were  ready  to  move  on  to  Utah,  the  family  was  without 
means  of  travel.  I  have  understood  that  Mr.  Noble  took  the 
one  team  and  wagon  Grandmother  had  and  left  her  behind 
with  no  way  of  coming.  He  went  on  to  Utah  with  the  Saints. 
He  took  Martha,  one  of  the  girls.  Susan  had  gone  with 
Lorenzo  D.  Young's  family. 

The  older  boys,  Ben  and  Nat,  worked  hard  that  year  and 
helped  provide  as  best  they  could.  A  garden  was  raised.  The 
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wonder  to  me  is  that  Grandmother  kept  her  children  all 
alive.  What  a  wonderful  mother  she  must  have  been— how 
devout  and  sincere  in  her  faith  in  the  Gospel.  When  her 
husband  died,  her  words  were,  'Tie  has  just  breathed  his  last. 
Thank  God  he  died  in  the  faith/' 

The  second  winter  at  Winter  Quarters  was  a  great  strug¬ 
gle,  but  they  managed  somehow  to  keep  alive.  The  spring  of 
1848  found  them  extremely  anxious  to  move  on  to  the  “Val¬ 
leys.”  But  how  were  they  to  go?  Brigham  Young  and  Briant 
Stringham  found  the  answer.  Both  of  these  men  provided 
material  assistance  and  an  outfit  was  gathered  together. 

The  family  was  further  divided  up.  Nat  drove  a  team  for 
Brother  Haven.  Harriet  went  with  Brigham  Young's  wife, 
Mary  Ann.  Elizabeth  had  married  Erastus  Snow  on  December 
19, 1847.  This  reduced  the  family  to  the  five  younger  children 
and  Ben  the  oldest,  and  made  the  journey  possible.  They 
traveled  in  the  company  of  Erastus  Snow.  This  was  also  a  help. 

It  was  September  20,  1848,  when  they  reached  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  old  wagon  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  and  had  partly 
done  so  as  they  made  their  way  down  Emigration  Canyon. 
Ben  was  ready  to  abandon  it  a  number  of  times  as  it  wandered 
to  the  side  and  would  not  track.  He  would  have  done  so  but 
for  the  undaunted  courage  and  faith  of  his  mother.  They 
spent  the  next  winter  in  a  room  in  the  fort  and  in  the  spring 
moved  to  a  log  house  which  the  boys  had  built.  The  roof  was 
of  dirt  and  leaked  whenever  it  rained,  until  Briant  Stringham 
provided  cowhides  to  cover  over  the  top. 

Here,  Louisa  Adalaid,  “Aunt  Louide,”  was  born  to  Grand¬ 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Noble,  the  man  who  took  away 
the  oxen,  confiscated  the  wagon,  and  left  Grandmother  behind 
at  Winter  Quarters  without  any  support  or  way  to  follow, 
while  he  went  on  to  the  “Valleys”  and  never  even  went  back 
for  her.  Then  when  she  did  get  to  Utah,  he  failed  to  provide 
for  her.  Little  wonder  the  children  of  this  woman  felt  hard 
toward  this  man  who  had  so  mistreated  their  mother. 


WM.  H.  AND  NANCY  MARIA  ASHBY  AND  FAMILY,  1885 
They  knew  the  more  worthwhile  realities  of  life 


WILLIAM  HARDIN  ASHBY 


Cowboy ,  Farmer,  Sheepman ,  Merchant ,  Carpenter , 

Public  Servant 


he  previous  stories  depict  the  background  of 
the  early  life  of  William  Hardin  Ashby— parents  so  sincere 
and  devoted  to  right  that  they  were  willing  to  give  up  all  for 
the  Church  in  which  they  believed  so  implicitly— even  to 
giving  up  life  itself.  With  the  lives  of  these  progenitors  in 
mind  we  can  understand  more  fully  some  of  the  things  this 
man,  William,  did  and  some  of  his  wise  sayings. 

For  four  years  he  lived  in  Salem.  When  the  family  moved 
to  Nauvoo  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  some  of  the  things 
on  the  journey.  Can  you  imagine  a  curly-headed  lad  of  four 
trudging  along  the  canal  bank,  holding  the  hand  of  an  older 
brother  or  sister,  perhaps  getting  dangerously  close  to  the  heels 
of  the  old  mule  which  pulled  the  canal  boat  along?  I  can  hear 
him  calling  for  an  apple  from  one  of  the  older  children  who  had 
been  over  the  fence  for  a  pocket  full.  Fruit  was  plentiful  along 
the  way,  and  the  owners  were  kind  and  generous. 

While  the  family  lived  in  Nauvoo,  William  saw  the 
Prophet  a  number  of  times.  He  has  told  me  many  times  of 
going  to  the  bowery  with  his  father  to  hear  the  Prophet  speak. 
He  was  nearly  five,  but  the  picture  of  the  Latter-day  Prophet 
was  always  vivid  in  his  memory. 

I  have  also  heard  him  tell  on  different  occasions  of  going 
to  the  meeting  where  Brigham  Young  was  made  to  look  like 
Joseph  Smith  and  even  talk  like  him.  As  he  put  it,  "where  the 
mantle  of  Joseph  rested  on  Brigham."  Though  scarcely  five 
vears  old  at  the  time,  in  later  life  he  never  failed  to  thrill  with 
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emotion  at  the  thought  of  this  great  event. 

Of  the  journey  across  the  plains,  Father  says,  “I  walked 
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a  lot  of  the  way,  became  nine  years  of  age  while  on  the  trip. 
We  moved  into  a  room  in  the  old  fort.  The  winter  was  a 
hard  one.  In  the  spring  we  moved  into  a  log  house  on  3rd 
East  and  South  Temple— northeast  corner.  When  Noble's 
first  wife  died,  we  lived  with  him  till  Mother  died,  May  15, 
1851.  The  next  day,  I  went  to  Bountiful  to  notify  my  brothers, 
Benjamin  and  Nathaniel,  who  were  living  there.  I  then  went 
to  live  with  Briant  Stringham  on  Main  and  2nd  South — east 
side.  He  had  a  corral  built.  I  remember  digging  the  post 
holes.  I  helped  tend  garden,  milked  and  herded  the  cows  and 
drove  beef  for  him,  as  he  was  a  butcher.”  Briant  had  become 
his  brother-in-law,  and  nearly  a  father  to  the  family. 

William  herded  cows  with  his  brother,  Richard,  on  the 
hills  and  down  by  the  river,  sometimes  having  nothing  to  eat 
but  the  segoes  they  dug  with  sharp  sticks  and  a  little  milk 
which  they  got  from  the  cows.  I  have  seen  Uncle  Dick  in 
mature  life,  double  up  and  put  his  hands  to  his  stomach  and 
(making  a  face)  say  the  thoughts  of  pushing  those  sticks  into 
the  ground,  for  the  segoes  made  his  stomach  feel  sore. 

Rodney  writes:  ‘'Father  took  me  over  the  City  of  Salt 
Lake  once  when  I  was  there  with  him;  and  he  showed  me 
many  points  of  interest  in  his  early  life— where  he  lived  at 
various  times,  where  he  herded  milch  cows,  dug  segoes,  scraped 
thistles,  caught  frogs  and  roasted  and  ate  their  hind  legs,  and 
swam  in  the  Jordan.” 

My  father  has  often  told  me  when  a  child,  and  my  apetite 
was  a  little  finicky,  about  these  times  when  he  would  have 
been  glad  for  any  old  crust  of  bread.  And  I  have  wondered 
if  the  slim  ration  weren't  the  cause  of  the  small  stature  of 
the  man. 

William  was  seven  when  his  father  died  and  eleven  when 
his  mother  was  taken.  Little  wonder  he  was  a  responsible 
young  man  at  thirteen  and  a  man  among  men  at  fifteen.  At 
fifteen  he  helped  his  brother,  Richard,  gather  a  herd  of  Church 
cattle  on  the  Weber  bottoms  and  drive  them  to  Pelican  Point 
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on  the  west  of  Utah  Lake.  William  stayed  with  the  cattle 
during  the  winter.  This  was  the  winter  of  1854-55. 

In  Father’s  words,  "It  was  spring  in  1856,  I  gathered 
oxen  and  went  with  them  to  Cache  Valley  to  herd  while  the 
men  plowed  the  Church  Farm  there  to  plant  to  corn.  This 
was  the  first  planted  in  Cache  Valley. 

“In  the  fall  of  1848  a  company  built  a  house  on  the 
Island  (Antelope  Island)  and  took  their  cattle  there.  When 
Fielding  Garr  died  in  1855,  the  Island  was  taken  over  by  the 
Church.  Briant  Stringham  was  put  in  charge  and  I  was  there 
most  of  the  time  for  many  years  after.” 

William,  or  “Billie”  Ashby,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
was  a  full-fledged  horseman  and  an  expert  at  handling  cattle. 
But  let  him  tell  the  story: 

“For  the  winter  of  1855  (after  Fielding  Garr  died  and  the 
Church  had  taken  over  the  Island)  the  Garr  boys  and  a  man 
named  Stump  took  their  cattle  to  Cache  Valley.  The  Garrs 
came  out  in  the  winter  with  their  cattle  when  the  snow  got 
too  deep  to  pasture  the  stock.  But  Stump  didn’t  show  up. 
In  the  spring  Abe  Garr  and  I  went  in  search  of  him.  We  found 
his  cabin  and  corral  but  no  Stump  or  cattle.  Later  the  Indians 
said  the  squaws  killed  him  and  buried  him  and  ate  his  cattle. 

“About  August,  1856,  I  went  with  Brother  Richard  to 
the  Island  to  tend  the  Church  stock.  We  pulled  the  weeds 
from  the  garden  and  stacked  them  for  winter  feed.  During 
my  work  on  the  Island  I  drove  beef  to  Joseph  Young  who  was 
building  a  railroad  grade  in  Weber  Canyon;  also  to  the  men 
on  guard  in  Salt  Lake  City  during  Johnston  Army  days.  I 
helped  move  some  of  the  families  to  Provo  in  1858  while  the 
army  passed  through.” 

You  will  read  in  history  of  the  putting  down  of  the 
“Morrisites”  who  had  established  themselves  in  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Weber  Canyon  above  Ogden.  They  were  stealing 
cattle  and  causing  much  trouble  among  the  people.  Col. 
Robert  T.  Burton  of  the  Legion  was  sent  to  capture  them  or 
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drive  them  out.  Father  was  sent  with  the  cannon.  This  was 
the  12th  to  16th  of  June,  1863.  He  left  Salt  Lake  in  the  evening 
and  drove  all  night,  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  hill  overlookng 
the  fort  early  in  the  morning.  He  had  two  span  of  mules 
and  the  cannon  they  called  “old  sow/'  He  stayed  and  watched 
the  capture  of  the  fort. 

He  drove  a  band  of  horses  by  way  of  Beaver  and  Panguitch 
to  Kanab  for  Jacob  Hamblin  to  trade  to  the  Indians  to  pacify 
them. 

Regarding  the  Island  horses,  he  said:  “We  would  drive 
the  horses  from  the  Island  mountains  into  the  corral,  tame 
the  desirable  ones,  kill  the  vicious  ones  and  those  of  little 
worth  and  boil  them  up  for  their  oil,  which  was  sold  in  Salt 
Lake  City  as  Neats-foot  Oil  for  shoes,  harness  and  saddle  oil/7 

Not  many  years  ago,  Father  was  at  my  home.  I  was 
reading  in  Whitney's  History  of  Utah  of  Brigham  sending 
“a  swift  messenger  to  the  Point  of  the  Mountain  for  Porter 
Rockwell"  for  some  special  duty  regarding  the  coming  of 
Johnston's  Army. 

Father  asked,  “Does  it  say  who  the  messenger  was?" 

I  said,  “No.  Do  you  know  who  it  was?" 

Fie  replied,  “Well,  I  know  the  name  of  the  horse  he  rode. 
It  was  brother  Richard’s  outlaw  ‘Runaway  Rhone'  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  having  a  good  excuse  for  giving  him  a  chance  to  really 
run  away  in  a  good  cause,  to  his  heart's  content." 

Father  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  an  expert  horseman, 
trustworthy  to  a  fault,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  Those  in 
authority  made  use  of  these  qualities  in  the  man.  He  did  the 
things  called  for,  with  dispatch,  without  any  show  or  bluster, 
and  let  others  take  the  credit.  His  was  a  life  of  service  and 
he  was  content  and  happy  in  serving.  So  when  Brigham 
Young  had  to  get  word  quickly  to  Porter  Rockwell,  twenty 
miles  away,  he  knew  a  man  who  could  and  would  be  equal 
to  the  task.  Father  knew  the  horse  that  could  stand  up  to 
the  trip,  and  just  how  to  handle  him. 
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Again  quoting:  "During  the  early  days  in  Utah,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  so  low  we  drove  wagons  across  to  the 
Island.  The  lake  gradually  rose  and  I  was  the  last  man  to 
cross  with  a  wagon.  Later  I  was  the  last  to  cross  on  horse¬ 
back  when  my  horse  had  to  swim  a  considerable  distance. 

"I  had  no  chance  of  an  education.  I  was  only  four  when 
we  moved  to  Nauvoo.  The  next  three  years  I  learned  a  little 
of  the  three  ‘Rs.'  Then  we  were  on  the  road  again  till  I  was 
nine  and  we  reached  the  Valleys.  I  liked  to  read  by  this  time. 
Books  were  scarce  for  a  roving  cowboy  following  cattle  from 
place  to  place. 

"I  often  took  a  book  with  me  when  I  went  to  see  the 
young  lady  of  my  choice.  I  would  read  to  her  and  her  mother 
part  of  the  time.  Whenever  I  could  get  a  paper,  I  would  read 
the  news.  When  my  older  children  were  going  to  school,  I 
followed  their  studies  very  carefully  so  as  to  learn  all  I  could/' 

Somewhere,  sometime  amid  those  dashing,  daring,  roping 
events  associated  with  brother-in-law  and  foster-father,  Briant 
Stringham,  William  met  a  dark  complexioned,  round-faced, 
bright-eyed  girl  to  whom  Briant  Stringham  was  also  foster- 
father.  This  girl's  mother  had  married  Stringham  when  the 
girl  was  twelve  and  they  had  moved  to  Antelope  Island,  where 
the  girl  had  a  few  years  earlier  lived  with  her  widowed  mother 
and  her  grandfather,  Fielding  Garr. 

Nancy  Maria  Badger  was  seven  years  younger  than  this 
gaunt  young  cowboy,  but  there  grew  up  an  attachment  be¬ 
tween  them. 

It  was  in  1864  that  William  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Church  cattle  on  the  Island.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old. 
Nancy  Maria  was  eighteen.  She  had  been  living  on  the  Island 
with  her  mother  and  Briant  Stringham  for  sometime.  The 
next  January  14,  they  were  married  in  the  Endowment  House 
in  Salt  Lake  City  bv  Heber  C.  Kimball.  After  their  marriage, 
they  continued  to  live  on  the  Island  for  about  four  years — 
he  working  with  the  cattle,  driving  across  the  lake  to  market, 
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breaking  wild  horses,  and  in  general  looking  after  the  stock— 
his  bride  cooking  for  the  men  and  doing  household  duties. 

During  this  time  two  children  came  to  make  their  home 
happy,  and  it  was  also  during  this  time  that  Father  had  an 
accident  in  which  his  face  was  cut  while  handling  a  vicious 
horse.  There  were  few  doctors  and  first-aid  treatment  was  all 
the  care  he  received. 

Regarding  Father’s  fording  the  lake,  Mother  has  often 
told  me  how  she  would  mount  a  vantage  point  and  search  the 
lake  for  a  black  speck  on  the  surface,  through  her  high-powered 
field  glasses— how  she  would  lose  sight  at  times  as  the  waves 
would  seemingly  engulf  her  man— and  how  her  heart  would 
come  to  her  mouth  as  she  saw  him  near  the  shore. 

The  following  story  I  tell  in  Father’s  words:  “On  one 
occasion  we  were  running  a  band  of  wild  horses  from  the 
mountain,  trying  to  corral  them.  Instead  of  turning  when 
they  came  to  the  lake,  they  continued  ahead  and  swam  toward 
Black  Rock.  While  they  were  swimming,  a  sudden  squall 
came  up  and  they  were  all  drowned.  We  found  most  of  their 
bodies  on  shore  the  next  morning.” 

The  Island  is  1 5  miles  long  and  7  miles  across,  so  a  man 
could  take  a  good  day’s  ride  around  it. 

In  1869,  Father  was  put  in  charge  of  the  land  called  the 
Church  Farm  or  Church  Pasture,  south  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  the  D.  &  R.  G.  W.  R.  R.  freight  yards  are  now  located. 
He  used  his  homestead  and  pre-emption  right  here,  proving  up 
on  the  land.  Of  course,  they  had  to  live  there  to  secure  it. 
(There  were  others  who  used  their  rights  to  secure  parts  of 
this  land  for  the  Church.  I  remember  Father  told  me  once 
that  Ike  Aldridge  was  one  of  them.  I  remember  that  Ike 
Aldridge  and  Father  and  their  families  were  always  great 
friends  and  would  visit  back  and  forth  whenever  possible.) 
Here  they  lived  and  worked  for  the  Church  for  two  years.  It 
was  here  that  Father  ran  the  first  mower  brought  to  Utah. 
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The  men  looked  upon  it  with  disfavor  as  taking  their  jobs 
from  them.  It  was  a  McCormac  mower. 

Mother  did  the  cooking  for  the  hands  and  took  care  of 
her  three  little  children.  Ada  was  born  November  9,  1870. 

On  August  4,  1871,  Briant  Stringham,  the  man  who  had 
been  father  to  both  Father  and  Mother,  died.  Briant  took 
sick  with  typhoid  fever,  and  Mother  gave  up  her  room  and 
bed  to  him  and  took  the  best  care  of  him  she  knew  during  the 
two  weeks  he  was  sick. 

The  Utah  Central  R.  R.,  which  ran  south  by  the  pasture, 
placed  a  train  at  the  disposal  of  the  family  to  take  the  body 
to  the  city  for  burial. 

"After  Briant's  death,  Bishop  Sheets  was  put  in  charge. 
I  left  at  his  request/'  He  was  not  going  to  allow  Father  and 
Mother  anything  for  their  services,  but  Brigham  Young  ar¬ 
ranged  things  more  in  keeping  with  justice.  He  gave  Father 
his  choice  of  the  Church  farm  in  Cache  Valley  or  the  Church 
Spring  at  Holden. 

Father  was  familiar  with  the  Church  Farm  in  Cache  Val¬ 
ley,  and  he  went  to  Holden  to  look  things  over  there.  He 
found  the  valley  around  Holden  a  waving  field  of  blue  grass. 
Some  of  the  people  were  mowing  it  for  hay.  To  a  cowboy 
this  spelled  paradise— so  the  choice  was  Holden.  Years  later 
when  Millard  was  found  to  be  so  dry  and  the  grass  failed  to 
wave  like  harvest  grain,  Father  always  said  he  made  a  poor 
choice. 

He  was  allowed  besides  the  Church  Spring  property,  a 
forty-acre  piece  of  meadow  hay  land,  8  miles  west  of  Holden 
(which,  during  the  next  few  years  was  buried  by  drifting  sand 
hills),  four  city  lots  in  Holden  and  part  of  the  old  fort  for 
material  with  which  to  build  a  home.  He  was  allowed  a 
small  bunch  of  Durham  and  Devon  cattle,  some  teams  with 
equipment  and  forty  dollars  per  month  for  Mother's  sendees 
while  cooking  for  the  men. 

Father  had  worked  for  the  Church  16  years.  Mother  had 
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spent  about  7  years  of  her  life  cooking  for  men  on  the  Island 
and  at  the  Pasture.  They  had  used  their  rights  to  secure  land 
from  the  Government  for  the  Church.  President  Young  felt 
they  were  entitled  to  these  properties  which  he  allowed  them. 

The  latter  part  of  March  1872,  Father  and  family  and 
George  Badger  and  a  girl  named  Ingar  Larsen,  whom  the  folks 
had  partly  raised,  started  for  Holden.  They  went  by  way  of 
Black  Rock,  Tooele,  Tintic,  Leamington,  and  Oak  City.  They 
arrived  at  Holden,  April  5,  1872,  and  moved  into  part  of  the 
fort,  while  a  log  building  was  being  moved  to  one  of  the  lots 
in  the  west  part  of  town.  It  was  here  in  this  log  house  that 
Rodney  was  born,  October  26,  1872.. 

When  temporary  shelter  was  provided,  Father  set  to 
work  tearing  down  the  old  fort  and  building  a  permanent 
home.  I  have  marvelled  all  my  life  at  this  man’s  ability  as  a 
carpenter.  He  who  was  brought  up  a  cowboy,  now  turned 
builder.  The  joints  in  the  woodwork  show  to  this  day  a  skill 
which  would  do  credit  to  one  having  had  experience. 

Early  in  life  William  had  what  they  called  Nun’s  Palsy. 
His  right  arm  dwindled  away  to  skin,  bone,  and  cords.  He 
could  scarcely  raise  his  hand  to  his  head.  He  was  forced  to 
develop  his  left  hand  and  became  very  proficient  in  its  use, 
doing  almost  any  kind  of  work— rope,  rein,  drive,  throw, 
shoot— in  fact,  he  said  he  was  left-handed  in  all  things  except 
in  the  use  of  the  table  fork. 

Later  in  life  at  Holden,  he  was  tending  a  vicious  stallion 
for  George  Badger.  One  day,  while  leading  the  horse  out  to 
water,  it  bit  him  on  the  shoulder.  This  made  his  trouble 
worse. 

It  was  the  2nd  of  August,  1874,  and  again  the  7th  of  Aug¬ 
ust,  1876  that  William  H.  Ashby  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  and  for  the  Precinct  of  Holden,  Millard  County.  He 
received  a  commission  each  time  with  the  state  seal.  The  first 
was  signed  by  Governor  George  W.  Emery,  the  second  by 
Acting  Governor  Moses  M.  Bane.  His  son,  Nathaniel,  tells 
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us:  “While  at  Provo 
some  years  ago,  I  called 
on  Jessie  Harmon,  sher- 
rif  of  Utah  Countv.  He 
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read  to  me  a  document 
showing  that  William  H. 
Ashby  was  Justice  at  Hol¬ 
den  at  the  time  the  not¬ 
ed  outlaw,  Ben  Tasker, 
was  taken  into  custody.” 

William  writes:  “In 
1874,  when  the  United 
Order  was  started,  I  put 
my  stock  and  farm  into 
it.  When  it  closed  out 
in  1875  (it  had  run  about 
one  and  a  half  year),  I 
got  out  my  branded 
stock  but  with  little  in¬ 
crease/' 


It  was  the  11th  of  October,  1875  that  William  H.  Ashby 
and  Charlotta  Louisa  Badger,  younger  sister  of  Nancy  Maria 
Badger  Ashby,  were  sealed  in  the  Endowment  House  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  This  marriage  lasted  but  a  few  years. 

The  little  farm  was  too  small  so  Father  took  up  240  acres 
of  land  under  the  Timber  Act  and  brought  the  water  from 
Church  Spring  to  it  in  the  fall  of  1879.  This  land  was  covered 
with  white  sage  and  the  farm  received  the  name  “White 
Bush." 

Rodney  writes:  “Well  I  remember  when  the  Church 
Spring  water  was  used  above  the  gravel  ridge.  Father  took  me 
with  him  in  a  wagon  when  he  went  to  select  the  farm  as  it 
is  at  present.  IT1  never  forget  how  he  went  over  the  ground 
and  dug  so  many  holes  to  examine  the  soil,  how  he  took  note 
of  the  dirt  piled  out  of  every  badger  hole.  At  my  present  age, 
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I  can  understand  many  things  he  did  which  at  the  time  seemed 
trivial  but  now  seem  wonderful.” 

The  first  year  he  raised  about  1,000  bushels  of  grain,  also 
corn,  potatoes,  sugar  can  (sorghum  cane),  melons,  and  all 
kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  As  there  was  as  yet  no  fence,  the 
field  had  to  be  constantly  guarded  to  keep  the  cattle  and 
horses  away.  Some  one  had  to  be  there  every  night.  This 
fell  to  Harden’s  lot  and  many  exciting  experiences  he  had, 
not  only  from  the  stock,  but  also  with  young  people  who 
wanted  melons  and  excitement. 

The  old  log  store  was  moved  from  town  to  the  farm  and 
served  as  a  house.  The  price  of  farm  produce  was  high  that 
year.  It  was  a  hard  winter  and  stock  suffered.  Father  sold 
hay  and  straw  to  farmers  to  save  their  teams,  but  lost  a  number 
of  his  cattle. 

Barbed  wire  was  a  new  thing.  The  barbs  were  flat — cut 
from  sheet  iron.  Now  they  are  cut  from  wire.  William  hired 
posts  cut  and  hauled,  and  poles  brought  from  the  canyon- 
enough  to  fence  forty  acres.  As  I  remember  the  old  fence, 
there  were  two  wires  with  a  pole  on  top.  The  law  required  the 
pole  so  the  animals  would  see  the  fence.  The  butts  of  the 
poles  were  spiked  to  the  posts  with  the  old  square  cut  spikes 
and  the  small  ends  were  lashed  on  with  rawhide. 

The  land  on  this  new  farm  was  rich,  sandy  loam  which  was 
very  productive.  Listen  to  how  Father  got  his  corn  shucked: 
“I  let  squaws  do  the  work  for  a  bushel  of  corn  per  day.  They 
took  to  shelling  the  corn  and  hiding  it  in  their  blankets  when¬ 
ever  I  was  out  of  sight.  I  had  to  put  a  stop  to  that  by  taking 
all  that  was  shelled.  They  needed  corn,  as  nuts  and  crickets 
had  been  scarce  that  year  (1880). 

"I  spent  several  years  farming,  gardening,  milking,  raising 
calves  and  hogs,  building  up  the  farm,  planting  trees,  and 
fencing  more  land.  We  had  obtained  more  early  water  from 
Eight  Mile  Creek.  Other  farms  were  fenced  above  and  below 
us,  until  the  country  looked  somewhat  improved/' 
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It  was  in  1880  that  William  Ashby  became  financially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Holden  Coop.  Store.  This  institution  started 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000.00.  William  let  the  company  have  a  lot 
near  the  old  fort  on  which  to  build.  The  new  store  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rock  building.  In  the  transaction  William  got  the  old 
log  store  building  which  he  moved  to  White  Bush.  He  helped 
construct  the  new  store  and  became  one  of  the  directors,  which 
position  he  held  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  superintendent 
or  manager  for  a  short  time.  He  couldn't  stand  the  confine¬ 
ment,  however,  and  had  to  resign. 

He  also  became  interested  in  the  Holden  Coop,  sheep 
herds,  and  for  some  years  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  sheep  in  the 
depression  of  1893,  he  took  turns  herding  one  of  the  flocks. 
The  turns  usually  lasted  two  weeks.  It  was  at  the  sheep  herd 
that  I  became  most  acquainted  with  the  man.  All  the  years 
he  was  of  the  age  to  go  to  school  he  wasn't  where  he  could 
get  to  school.  What  learning  he  had,  he  picked  up  for  himself. 
Yet,  I  look  upon  my  association  with  him  at  the  sheep  herd 
with  pleasure  for  the  intellectual  feasts  he  furnished.  While 
the  sheep  were  lying  down  quietly  for  noon  or  during  the 
feeding  period  when  all  were  in  view  against  some  hillside,  I 
sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  “Domby  &  Son”  or  “Pickwick 
Papers.”  Father  always  carried  a  book,  and  I  doubt  if  he  has  a 
son  or  grandson,  with  all  their  schooling,  who  is  as  well  read 
or  loves  literature  as  he  did. 

After  he  quit  as  manager  of  the  store,  he  said,  “I  took  a 
job  of  collecting  and  driving  calves  for  John  W.  Young,  from 
Richfield  to  Arizona.  This  assignment  was  not  what  I  was 
to  expect,  so  I  abandoned  it  and  came  home  to  the  farm." 

William  Ashby  did  not  use  tea,  coffee,  or  tobacco  or 
strong  drinks.  As  a  young  man  he  once  thought  he  would 
play  smart  and  chew  tobacco.  He  bought  a  plug  of  tobacco 
and  tried  it  out.  He  became  so  sick  he  threw  it  in  the  Jordan 
River  and  never  wanted  to  try  it  again.  He  never  used  liquor 
or  profane  language.  I  remember  seeing  him  thoroughly 
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angry  once.  He  and  I  were  in  the  mountains  moving  the  sheep 
to  new  feeding  ground.  The  pack  trail  was  through  the  timber, 
mostly  small  aspen  trees;  many  were  close  to  the  trail.  One  of 
the  pack  horses  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  another  but  wouldn't 
follow  well— always  going  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  trees.  This 
would  break  the  rope  or  bring  both  horses  upstanding.  Time 
and  again  we  had  to  stop  and  correct  the  trouble.  Finally 
Father  could  hold  in  no  longer.  He  became  red  in  the  face 
and  in  his  most  angry  voice  exclaimed,  ‘'Darn  it!"  I  think  I 
laughed  right  out.  If  I  didn't,  I  felt  like  it.  Whenever  I  think 
about  it  to  this  day,  I  can't  help  feeling  the  same  way. 

Rodney  tells  a  similar  experience:  “I  once  saw  Father 
very  angry.  Dock,  one  of  the  team  of  black  horses  had  escaped 
from  the  barn  and  ran  over  Father's  garden.  After  throwing 
his  hoe  at  the  horse,  Father  called  out,  ‘Darned  old  skunk!'  ” 

Father  very  seldom,  if  ever,  punished  a  child.  If  he 
wished  to  rebuke  me,  he  wouldn't  talk  to  me.  After  I 
grew  up,  we  would  argue  out  a  disagreement,  and  one  or  the 
other  would  fall  in  line.  I  believe  now,  he  was  always  in  the 
right,  but  he  sometimes  gave  in  to  me.  Mother  said  I  was 
headstrong. 

I  remember  my  impatience  at  a  man  who  kept  us  waiting 
when  I  thought  we  should  be  on  our  way  to  work.  Father  said, 
“Don't  get  in  too  big  a  rush.  When  you  get  a  wife  and  family 
you  will  understand  better." 

Rodney's  comments:  “I  must  have  tried  Father’s  patience 
to  the  utmost  and  never  so  much  as  received  one  word  of 
rebuke  from  him,  by  the  following  incident— the  worst  trick 
I  ever  played  on  him : 

“It  was  the  first  election  day  at  which  I  was  old  enough 
to  vote.  The  tension  ran  high  at  the  polls.  Every  vote  possible 
was  sought  by  both  parties.  I  was  twenty  miles  away  herding 
sheep  and  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  vote,  but  Father  being 
a  loyal  and  staunch  Democrat  and  urged  by  his  party  members, 
saddled  a  horse  and  rode  to  the  herd,  relieved  me  just  in  time 
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by  hard  riding  to  cast  the  last  vote  of  the  day  at  sunset— for 
the  Republican  party. 

‘'This  will  be  one  of  the  first  things  I  will  apologize  to 
him  for  when  I  next  see  him,  but  know  he  will  forgive  me  for 
voting  the  same  ever  since. 

“Father  was  a  very  conservative  individual,  never  going 
into  debt  for  anything  and  was  desirous  that  his  children 
follow  his  good  example,  so  was  very  much  concerned  to  find 
Brother  Than  and  me  owing  $5,000  shortly  after  my  marriage, 
lie  expressed  himself  as  follows:  ‘Boys,  is  that  the  way  you 
were  raised?  I  couldn’t  sleep  if  in  debt  as  you  are.’  But  we 
had  to  sleep  nights  so  we  could  work  out  of  it  days. 

“He  was  also  very  conservative  with  his  expressions,  never 
criticizing  and  often  withholding  praise  lest  it  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Knowing  Father  visited  many  of  his  relatives,  my  wife 
once  asked  him  to  tell  her  which  among  them  used  the  best 
methods  in  rearing  their  families.  She  thought  to  profit  from 
the  information.  He  wisely  stated  that  they  each  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  do  what  they  thought  was  best  in  the  matter,  thus 
avoiding  dropping  any  word  or  hint  that  could  be  used  to 
create  jealousy  or  misunderstanding. 

'‘Practically  religious,  Father’s  wise  methods  proved  more 
efficient  than  those  used  by  many  of  his  peers.  We  children 
were  not  forced  to  Church  at  service  hours.  Neither  were  we 
allowed  to  riot  on  the  streets  or  raid  neighbor’s  premises.  The 
rule  was  to  go  to  church  or  stay  at  home  that  hour. 

“Family  prayers,  regularly  held,  were  not  one-man  serv¬ 
ices.  They  were  a  matter  of  truly  ‘family  praying’  by  each. 
Word  of  Wisdom,  tithing,  secret  prayer,  virtue,  honesty, 
service,  charity,  loyalty,  and  each  Christian  grace  were  not 
forced,  but  taught  and  exemplified. 

“Educational  opportunities  were  denied  Father,  but  were 
offered  by  him  to  his  children  to  the  limit  of  his  power  and 
resources.  How  he  did  so  well  can  only  partly  be  realized  by 
us,  his  children,  after  we  have  thus  tried  to  serve  our  own.” 
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Father  had  a  habit  of  thinking  aloud.  He  would  say,  "I 
declare!  This  tree  is  going  to  die,”  or,  "This  hay  must  be 
raked  today.”  He  talked  to  his  horses,  cows,  and  dogs  as 
though  they  were  human.  I  often  thought  they  understood 
him. 

William  Ashby  was  very  reserved  and  quiet.  Anyone 
who  did  not  know  him  might  have  thought  he  was  unfriendly 
or  angry,  he  talked  so  little.  Yet,  when  he  spoke,  he  taught 
lessons  of  value.  Rodney  gives  an  example: 

"I  rode  the  range  and  corralled  a  wild  band  of  horses, 
which  thq  following  day  escaped.  I  hurriedly  saddled  and 
mounted  a  very  fine  horse  and  urged  him  to  the  chase  from 
the  start,  but  failed  to  get  the  band.  On  my  return,  Father 
pointed  out  my  mistakes  in  horsemanship.  He  said,  ‘Did  you 
see  the  band  did  not  run  fast  at  first?  Well,  by  the  time  you 
neared  them,  they  had  traveled  far  enough  to  get  their  wind, 
while  your  horse  was  out  of  breath,  and  they  easily  ran  away 
from  you/  ” 

Nor  were  his  lessons  confined  to  his  boys.  Listen  to  what 
his  daughters  tell: 

Emma:  ‘‘I  remember  one  thing  Father  was  quite  par¬ 
ticular  about.  This  was,  going  to  bed  early  and  getting  up 
early.  He  always  told  us  that  one  hour  of  sleep  before  mid¬ 
night  was  worth  two  after.  When  we  sometimes  wanted  to 
stay  up  later  to  finish  some  work  we  had  started,  he  would  say, 
‘There’s  another  day  coming;  if  there  isn’t,  you  won’t  need 
that  done.’  I  wonder  sometimes  at  the  wonderful  patience 
he  and  Mother  had  in  raising  such  a  large  family.  I  also 
remember  the  winter  evenings  when  I  was  very  small,  how 
we  children  would  sit  or  lie  cozily  around  a  warm  fire,  happy 
and  carefree,  while  Mother  sat  busy  at  work  with  her  darning 
and  mending,  and  Father  read  aloud  from  such  things  as  the 
Juvenile  Instructor ,  Improvement  Era ,  Relief  Society  Maga¬ 
zine ,  or  The  Deseret  News.” 
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Susan :  “  ‘What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well/ 
Father  and  Mother  both  were  always  reminding  us  of  it. 
Whenever  Father  cut  down  a  tree,  it  was  always  taken  care  of 
and  cleaned  up.  When  the  garden  was  to  be  taken  care  of, 
the  waste  was  cleaned  up  and  fed  to  the  cattle.  It  was  the 
same  with  everything  he  did/' 

Nina:  “It  will  be  so  wonderful  to  have  this  family  history, 
both  for  ourselves  and  to  hand  down  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  It  will  give  them  an  idea  of  what  their  grand¬ 
parents  went  through  for  the  Gospel  and  may  be  the  means 
of  helping  them  to  have  faith  in  it  and  live  up  to  its  principles. 

“I,  too,  have  pleasant  memories  of  our  home  life  and 
the  lessons  we  were  taught  by  both  Mother  and  Father. 
They  made  for  us  a  real  home  and  taught  us  how  to  live,  both 
spiritually  and  temporally,  that  we  might  be  free  and  happy. 

“Father  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  but  as  the  saying 
goes,  ‘Still  water  runs  deep.'  When  he  spoke,  it  meant  some¬ 
thing  to  us.  On  one  occasion  when  we  were  having  a  family 
gathering,  he  stood  up  and  asked  the  little  children  to  be 
quiet.  Then  he  said,  ‘I  want  you  all  to  remember  that  I  saw 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  when  I  was  a  small  boy  in  Nauvoo.' 

“I  don’t  remember  hearing  him  say,  as  many  fathers  do, 
“You  boys  go  and  do  this  or  that.'  He  would  say,  ‘Come  on 
boys,  it  is  about  time  to  go  to  the  farm,'  or  ‘Let's  go  and  get 
this  job  done.'  One  thing  he  taught  us  girls  to  do  was  to 
sweep  a  floor  without  flipping  dust  up  in  the  room. 

“Father  and  Mother  were  always  busy  looking  ahead  and 
keeping  their  work  from  piling  up.  In  the  winter  time  when 
the  weather  was  too  bad  to  work  outside,  Father  would  bring 
the  work  harness  and  saddles  into  the  kitchen  to  mend  them, 
ready  for  spring  work.  Here  the  younger  children  passed  many 
happy  hours,  riding  a  saddle  and  playing  horse.  Even  a  baby 
who  was  too  small  to  sit  alone  was  propped  up  in  a  horse 
collar.  All  these  little  things  helped  make  home  life  more 
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pleasant.  Of  course  these  things  are  not  for  a  history  book, 
but  just  fond  memories  of  the  family,  and  should  be  put  in 
our  memory  books/' 

Edith,  who  took  such  good  care  of  Father  after  Mother 
died,  knew  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  perhaps  better  than 
any  of  us: 

"I  often  think  of  the  things  he  enjoyed  in  his  everyday 
meals— buttermilk,  corn  bread  (Johnny  cake),  pancakes,  rib- 
bles  or  lumpy  dick,  potatoes  with  the  jackets  on,  new  milk 
and  bread  with  cheese  or  fruit  or  little  green  onions  or  radishes 
for  his  supper,  fresh  meat  (not  off  the  platter,  but  hot  from 
the  frying  pan) — for  dessert,  a  boiled  dough  pudding  or  a 
good  molasses  cake  (gingerbread)  and  corn  meal  gruel.  I 
made  gruel  for  him  the  night  he  passed  away.  He  said  he 
wasn't  hungry  but  would  eat  it  in  the  morning.  When  I  think 
of  the  kinds  of  food  he  ate,  I  think  it  helped  him  keep  in 
good  health  and  live  to  such  a  wonderful  age.  During  his 
last  sickness  when  the  doctor  examined  his  heart,  he  said, 
'I  hope  my  heart  is  as  good  as  yours  when  I  am  as  old  as  you.' 

“I  think  Father  had  as  high  ideals  as  anyone  I  ever  saw. 
He  sought  for  everything  that  was  good.  His  life  reminds  me 
of  the  thirteenth  Article  of  Faith:  'We  believe  in  being 
honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good 
to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition 
of  Paul:  We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things;  we  have 
endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things. 
If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things.' 

"With  all  his  work  as  a  farmer,  gardener,  cattleman, 
carpenter,  etc.  ,and  in  supporting  so  large  a  familv,  it  seems 
wonderful  to  think  he  found  so  much  time  for  public  work.  It 
is  remarkable  how  he  appreciated  drama,  literature,  music, 
etc.,  and  always  encouraged  us  along  these  lines.  I  think 
Father  had  learned  the  value  of  time.  No  wonder  he  taught 
us  never  to  visit  or  linger  when  sent  on  an  errand.” 
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Austin  adds:  "He  was  a  man  to  be  proud  of.  I  am  glad 
I  was  one  of  his  children/' 

I  remember  one  winter  of  instruction  in  Scouting  (it 
wasn’t  called  that  then),  with  Father  as  scoutmaster— which 
I  enjoyed.  We  had  a  cowhide  which  I  was  told  to  stretch 
out  well  on  the  granary  floor.  I  was  shown  how  to  start  in  the 
center  and  with  a  width  gauge  on  my  knife  cut  an  endless 
cowhide  strand.  This  I  was  shown  how  to  scrape  and  prepare 
for  braiding;  next  how  to  coil  the  endless  strand  so  it  could  be 
pulled  out  of  the  coil  as  needed. 

Now  came  the  real  instruction  in  four-strand  braiding  for 
lariats— eight-strand,  twelve-strand  braiding,  hondeaus,  quirts 
with  all  the  trimmings,  wrist  straps,  handles,  slip  knots  and 
poppers,  hackamores  with  all  the  do-dads  and  tassels.  In  the 
spring,  I  graduated  as  knight-of-knot-tieing  without  a  badge. 

Father's  day  was  a  day  of  doing,  not  buying.  Money 
was  scarce.  When  I  wanted  a  dance  ticket,  I  had  to  ask  for 
it,  and  sometimes  it  wasn't  to  be  had.  When  it  was  to  be  had, 
it  never  was  for  more  than  that  actually  required. 

Father's  day  was  a  day  of  friends  and  friendly  accommoda¬ 
tions,  not  paying  hotel  bills.  The  meanest  thing  Father  ever 
did  to  me  was  (as  I  then  thought  )  to  send  me  to  Deseret  for 
two  wild  horses  held  by  a  man  in  his  pasture,  with  only  $2.00 
in  my  pocket.  The  pasture  bill  was  $2.00.  It  was  a  "without 
purse  or  script"  proposition.  Father  knew  many  people  who 
would  be  glad  to  take  him  in.  I  was  a  boy  who  knew  scarcely 
any  one. 

I  was  with  Father  at  Whiskey  Creek  Spring  herding  sheep 
when  Nicholas  Paul  and  Old  Cuddyback  arrested  him  for 
polygamy.  I  remember  "Old  Paul"  said  in  the  newspaper 
how  they  "swooped  down  on  him  like  a  hawk  would  a  rabbit." 

Here  is  an  amusing  story  Rodney  tells:  "While  Father 
was  being  sought  by  Cuddyback  and  Paul  in  the  home  one 
early  morning  at  Holden,  Than  and  I  were  hitching  a  team 
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to  a  wagon  in  the  yard  to  go  to  White  Bush  two  miles  north 
of  town  for  the  day's  work.  On  hearing  the  wagon  leaving 
the  yard,  they  were  sure  Father  was  lying  low  in  the  wagon 
box.  They  hurried  to  their  cart  and  horse  to  pursue  us.  What 
better  fun  could  two  mischievous  boys  have  than  to  give  them 
one  of  the  hardest  rides  they  ever  had  over  a  rough  rocky  road 
trying  to  catch  us.  They  never  did  know  that  Father  was  not 
with  us,  for  we  drove  down  in  the  field  among  the  crops  and 
trees,  turned  around  and  met  them  on  the  road  as  we  were 
going  back  to  town,  as  though  we  had  left  him  in  the  field. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  fifteen  miles  away  at  Whiskey  Creek, 
tending  sheep." 

I  remember  my  father  as  the  president  or  head  of  the 
home  dramatic  organization.  Nothing  pleased  him  better  than 
to  form  a  company  and  put  on  a  play  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people  and  the  benefit  of  some  worthy  cause.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  taking  a  part,  especially  a  comedy  part. 

Simeon  T.  Stephenson,  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  tells  the 
story  of  being  out  with  a  company  of  men  gathering  cattle  in 
the  fall.  Among  the  company  was  William  H.  Ashby.  Simy 
says  that  after  the  day's  riding  was  over  and  supper  disposed  of, 
Father  would  get  out  his  manuscript  and  learn  his  lines  for 
some  dramatic  production,  reading  his  script  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  camp  fire,  while  the  other  men  told  yarns. 

Little  wonder  he  was  loved  by  the  young  people  and 
retained  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  Holden 
for  23  years.  (Assistant  Supt.  January  7 ,  1883,  to  January  6, 
1886;  Supt.,  January  6,  1886  to  September  27,  1908.  Released 
on  account  of  poor  hearing.)  Another  son-in-law,  J.  C.  Ben¬ 
nett  (the  present  Superintendent)  here  pays  Father  another 
compliment  (1941.)  He  says  while  William  Ashby  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  he  alwavs  called  the  officers 
and  teachers  together  several  times  a  year.  It  was  for  a  straw¬ 
berry  festival  or  watermelon  bust,  where  social  activities  were 
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enjoyed  and  a  fraternal  and  cooperative  spirit  instilled  in  the 
workers.  Bennett’s  decision  is  that  Holden  has  never  had  a 
better  man  in  that  position. 

His  son,  Nathaniel,  adds  to  this:  ‘'During  his  long 
term  as  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  I  hardly  think  a  year 
passed  without  a  May  Day  celebration/'  This  meant  a  canyon 
trip  with  picnic,  program,  May  queen,  and  all. 

Nathaniel  also  says:  ‘'He  was  also  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  what  is  known  as  the  Moonlight  Sand  Hill  Roll  on 
the  clean  white  sand  hills  a  few  miles  west  of  Holden." 

This  is  something  original.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing  before  it  was  instigated  at  Holden.  You  who  know 
how  clean  this  sand  is  and  how  the  hills  slope  up  gradually 
on  the  south  side  and  drop  off  so  abruptly  on  the  north,  may 
think  nothing  of  this  event,  but  to  anyone  on  the  outside  it 
seems  quite  a  classic.  Picnic  and  program,  and  the  first  full 
moon  in  August,  the  fact  that  to  be  started  down  this  steep 
north  slope  means  a  roll  to  the  bottom  and  an  arduous  climb 
up  the  gentle  south  slope  with  your  shoes  full  of  sand— it  all 
adds  up  to  a  rousing,  rollicking,  good  time. 

When  Father  was  released,  the  Sunday  Schools  gave  him 
a  reception,  at  which  was  presented  a  gold  headed  cane, 
with  the  following  inscription:  “Presented  to  William  H. 
Ashby  by  the  Holden  Sunday  School,  Sept.  27,  1908." 

I  remember  Father  telling  me  of  his  boyhood  days  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  One  of  the  boys  he  played  with  was  Seymour  B. 
Young.  He  said  he  was  sometimes  asked  to  eat  at  the  Young 
home.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Anthony  W.  Ivins  and 
Heber  J.  Grant.  While  Father  was  small  in  stature;  retiring 
and  modest  in  nature;  shrinking  from  publicity;  his  was  a 
life  devoted  to  duty,  to  his  family,  to  his  friends,  and,  above 
all,  to  his  Church  and  his  God.  He  never  faltered  in  his 
devotion. 

When  Heber  J.  Grant  became  president  of  the  Mormon 
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Church,  he  wrote  Father  a  letter  telling  of  his  feelings,  aspira¬ 
tions  and  devotion  to  duty.  He  knew  in  William  H.  Ashby 
he  had  a  true  friend  and  staunch  supporter.  Father  in  his 
humble  devout  life  held  the  respect  of  those  at  the  head  of 
the  Church. 

William  H.  Ashby  was  always  in  the  front  ranks  in 
instigating  any  improvement.  I  remember  as  a  boy  going  to 
see  him  work  as  a  carpenter  on  the  meetinghouse.  He  it  was 
who  built  the  tithing  granary  where  was  stored  the  Relief 
Society  and  tithing  wheat  and  grain.  He  was  instrumental  in 
helping  build  the  Relief  Hall  and  the  first  brick  school.  It 
was  on  his  street  that  the  first  piped  water  system  in  the  state, 
outside  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  installed.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  see  the  Holden  Cemetery  have  piped  water  and  be  made 
beautiful  with  lawns  and  flowers. 


Where  straight  rows  and  scarcity  of  weeds 
were  put  at  a  high  premium 
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Fatlier  was,  as  I  remember  him,  a  gardener  of  the  first 
rank;  and  never  in  all  my  life's  experiences  have  I  seen  more 
wonderful  vegetables  grown  in  any  kitchen  garden.  Nor  have 
I  ever  seen  any  garden  where  straight  rows  and  scarcity  of 
weeds  were  put  at  as  high  premium.  Many  are  the  people  of 
the  town  or  those  who  happened  to  call  who  have  been  helped 
with  a  mess  of  new  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  or  tomatoes.  The 
neighbors  tell  you  to  this  day  that  in  William  Ashby's  garden, 
weeds  didn't  seem  to  grow.  The  truth  is  they  didn't. 

The  man  was  out  in  the  garden  with  his  hoe  during  the 
growing  season  at  the  break  of  day.  To  my  knowledge,  he 
spent  an  hour  of  two  in  the  garden  every  morning  before 
rousing  the  family.  His  garden  motto  was:  ‘'One  year  of 
seeding— ten  years  of  weeding." 

Father  was  a  horticulturist.  He  understood  and  practiced 
budding  and  grafting.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  for  any 
new  species  that  promised  to  do  well  in  his  locality.  He  gave 
away  starts  of  the  new  things  he  found  that  did  well,  whether 
flowers,  berries,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 

I  remember  his  words  as  he  would  bring  a  pan  of  lovely 
pears,  peaches,  or  apples  with  which  to  treat,  whether  it  be 
for  friends  or  strangers:  "Help  yourselves  to  the  best  and  you 
will  always  have  the  best." 

When  anyone  wanted  to  show  what  could  be  raised  in 
Millard  County,  it  was  William  Ashby's  garden  that  was 
shown.  Nor  were  his  interests  confined  alone  to  his  family, 
the  neighbors,  community  welfare,  and  all  the  many  sided 
interests  herein  depicted.  There  was  a  bunch  of  farm  flock 
sheep  which  merits  special  comment.  He  was  working  for 
production— production  of  fine  wool  and  production  of  sheep. 
Whether  he  understood  and  used  Mendel's  law  to  get  results 
I  do  not  know,  but  he  got  the  results  he  sought.  Every  ewe 
produced  three  lambs  each  year  of  good  quality.  What  a  pity 
no  one  saw  the  vision  of  his  effort  but  himself.  And  when  he 
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left  the  farm,  these  uncommon  sheep  were  turned  into  a 
common  herd  where  all  his  efforts  were  lost. 

It  was  in  1907  that  this  man  gave  up  his  farming 
and  went  to  Bountiful  to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Briant 
Stringham,  his  nephew,  who  cured  a  cancer  on  his  left  cheek 
just  below  his  eye.  While  in  Bountiful,  he  visited  his  brother, 
Benjamin,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed.  Father  says,  “I  had 
many  a  long  talk  with  him  on  what  had  transpired  in  the 
early  days  in  Utah  on  which  my  mind  was  partly  confused.  A 
few  weeks  later,  Benjamin  died  (November  19,  1907.) 

"Maria  became  an  invalid  and  was  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair.  I  stayed  near  home,  unless  she  had  help.  We  carried 
on  thus  until  November  19,  1917,  when  she  died.  After  the 
funeral  I  went  with  the  boys  who  were  down  from  the  north, 
to  see  what  we  could  do  in  the  way  of  genealogy  and  temple 
work.  We  went  to  Anna  Ashby's,  Benjamin's  widow,  who 
had  kept  his  books  of  records.  Anna  agreed  to  our  taking  the 
records  to  continue  the  work  which  had  been  neglected  for 
eleven  years.  We  began  to  do  temple  work  in  Salt  Lake, 
Manti,  and  St.  George." 

Father  was  always  patient  during  the  long  years  of 
Mother's  invalid  condition;  and  after  she  was  relieved  by 
death,  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the  farm,  the  home,  and  spend 
his  last  few  years  working  in  the  temples  and  visiting  his  rela¬ 
tives,  encouraging  them  to  do  their  temple  work.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  he  hunted  up  the  grave  of  his  mother  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  cemetery  and  placed  a  marker  to  the  memory  of 
both  his  parents.  To  go  to  this  marker,  go  north  from  the 
Sexton's  office  in  the  cemetery  on  Main  Street  to  Grand  Ave., 
walk  northeast  about  4  rods  and  you  will  be  there. 

After  Mother  died,  Father  worked  among  his  people, 

for  8  years.  Then,  March  18,  1925,  he  folded  his  arms  in 
sleep  and  never  woke  up  in  this  life,  a  fitting  ending  for  a  life 
so  well  spent  in  service  to  others. 
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The  following  are  taken  from  Father's  writings,  telling 
where  he  spent  his  time  between  November  23,  1918,  and 
the  end: 

“Fall  of  1918:  I  left  Holden  for  California  with  Philip 
Stringham  and  his  wife,  Mary,  (Nov.  23,  1918).  We  reached 
Ocean  Park  on  the  30th.  On  our  way  we  called  on  Robert  T. 
Ashby  and  family  at  St.  George.  Thanksgiving  dinner  we  ate 
at  San  Bernardino.  The  menu  was  crackers,  cheese,  and  honey. 
We  took  our  time  and  enjoyed  the  trip. 

"We  went  to  Long  Beach  to  Frank  and  Zilla  Grant's 
to  a  picnic,  December  5.  Sundays  we  usually  went  to  church 
and  week  days  we  spent  riding  to  parks  and  beaches,  viewing 
the  scenery  and  old  Spanish  Missions. 

“President  Heber  J.  Grant  and  wife  called  on  us  Decem¬ 
ber  13;  and  on  the  19th  we  met  President  Grant  and  wife 
and  Apostle  David  O.  McKay.  Sister  Stringham  was  blessed 
for  her  eyes,  President  Grant  being  mouth. 

"1919:  Took  dinner  with  Julia  Wooley,  and  all  through 
January  and  February,  1919,  we  made  trips  over  the  southern 
part  of  California.  And  February  17  we  took  dinner  with 
Brother  and  Sister  Grant  by  invitation. 

"It  was  March  26  we  left  for  Utah  and  reached  Holden 
on  the  31st.  All  in  all  that  was  a  very  pleasant  winter. 

“President  Grant  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  gave 
all  of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith's  family  at  the  latter's  death. 

"I  stayed  in  Holden  only  one  day  and  that  night  went 
home  to  American  Fork  with  Robert.  Upon  arrival,  we  found 
some  of  his  children  sick  with  influenza.  I  stayed  at  the  hotel 
overnight  and  the  next  day  took  the  train  to  Leamington, 
where  I  stayed  a  few  days  and  then  came  back  to  Holden.  At 
Holden  I  planted  garden  and  stayed  till  May  when  I  went 
back  to  Leamington  to  build  a  garage  and  chicken  house  for 
Nathaniel.  I  stayed  there  about  2  weeks. 
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"May  19:  Rodney,  Minnie,  Elenore,  Than,  Jean,  and  I 
came  to  Holden.  The  next  day  we,  with  Ada  Wood,  Ed 
Bennett  and  Stella,  went  to  the  Manti  Temple  to  do  work 
there  for  the  Ashby  dead.  We  worked  three  days  and  came 
home  in  the  afternoon.  Next  day,  I  went  home  with  Than 
to  continue  his  work.  Then  went  to  general  conference  in 
June.  We  called  at  Provo  and  got  Evan  and  Lola.  They  were 
going  to  school  there. 

"Stayed  with  Robert  and  family  that  night  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  went  to  Salt  Lake  in  time  for  the  meeting.  I  stayed  with 
Louisa  and  attended  the  Temple  till  the  18th,  wLen  I  took 
the  Orem  train  to  American  Fork.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  I 
went  to  Leamington  and  on  Monday  to  Holden. 

"While  in  the  city  on  June  15,  1919,  I  had  a  headstone 
put  up  at  my  mother's  grave.  It  has  this  inscription: 


ASHBY 

Memory 

Nathaniel  Ashby 
1805  -  1846 

died  near  Bonapart,  Iowa 

Susan  Hammond,  his  wife 
1808  -  1851 
Pioneer 


"While  in  the  city,  I  attended  the  Old  Folks  Outing  at 
Liberty  Park,  by  invitation.  This  was  July  17.  The  day  before, 
I  had  a  birthday,  being  80  years  old. 

"It  was  July  20  I  went  to  Holden,  and  on  the  24th  they 
had  a  parade  with  emigrants  and  an  attack  by  Indians. 

"August  9  and  10  was  stake  conference  here.  Apostle 
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Richard  R.  Lyman  and  A.  A.  Hinckley,  president  of  Deseret 
Stake,  were  the  representatives  of  the  Church.  There  was  a 
large  turnout. 

“August  17,  my  sister,  Harriet,  took  dinner  with  us;  and 
Sunday  night  we  had  a  nice  shower  of  rain. 

“August  20,  I  went  out  to  Paul's  place  with  a  committee 
to  select  a  place  to  hold  an  Old  Folks’  Outing.  I  sent  a  crate 
of  plums  to  Harden  at  Clearfield  and  received  a  letter  from 
Philip  Stringham  and  wife,  Mary,  from  Vernal.  I  am  down 
with  a  kinked  back. 

“Held  Old  Folks’  Outing  the  27th  at  Paul’s  Park.  Than 
and  Jean  happened  over  and  joined  us.  The  next  day  I  took 
a  ride  with  John  and  Nina  out  to  Duggins. 

“Sept.  1:  My  back  is  better.  We  just  had  a  good  rain. 
The  8th,  I  commenced  to  build  a  cow  shed  for  John  B. 
Stephenson,  and  the  12th  left  for  Salt  Lake  with  Henry 
Stringham.  We  went  by  way  of  Provo  Canyon  to  Heber  City, 
then  by  Park  City  and  down  Parley’s  Canyon.  I  enjoyed  the 
trip  very  much.  I  stayed  at  Louisa’s  that  night  and  the  next 
I  was  at  Page’s  in  Bountiful.  Wednesday,  I  spent  in  the 
Temple  and  Thursday  I  missed  the  car,  so  I  didn’t  get  there. 
Heavy  rain  last  night,  the  18th,  and  this  morning  I  go  to  the 
Temple,  then  in  the  afternoon  to  Rob’s. 

“Sept.  23:  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  and  saw  President  Wilson, 
and  went  to  the  Temple  three  days  and  back  to  American 
Fork.  It  rained  all  night  and  part  of  the  next,  and  on  the  30th 
it  is  still  cloudy. 

“I  left  Holden  for  St.  George  with  J.  D.  Hunter  and  wife, 
November  22,  1919.  About  ten  miles  south  of  Beaver  we 
had  a  blowout.  We  had  no  extra  tire.  A  man  came  along 
going  to  Beaver.  We  hired  him  to  bring  one  back  to  us.  We 
got  fixed  up  after  dark,  then  found  out  we  had  no  lights  on  the 
car.  We  traveled  very  slow.  It  was  about  10  miles  to  Buck- 
horn  where  we  procured  a  lantern.  We  then  went  on  to  Cedar 
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City.  Got  there  about  12  p.m.  and  stayed  with  some  relatives 
of  Hunter's. 

"The  next  day  was  Sunday.  We  went  on  to  St.  George, 
getting  there  about  3  p.m.  The  next  night,  Monday,  I  had  a 
breaking  out  on  my  leg.  The  doctor  called  it  'shingles.’  I 
was  laid  up  for  a  month,  until  the  23rd  of  December  when  I 
went  to  the  Temple  for  the  first  time.  I  was  staying  with 
Robert  T.  Ashby  and  family. 

"I  attended  the  Temple  one  month,  when  flu  broke  out 
and  the  Temple  was  closed  for  a  month. 

"1920:  It  was  the  2nd  of  March,  1920,  when  the  Temple 
opened  again.  It  rained  nearly  all  night,  the  wind  is  blowing 
today. 

"March  13-14:  I  attended  stake  conference.  Apostle  Bal¬ 
lard  gave  some  splendid  talks.  It  has  been  cloudy  and  windy 
for  several  days.  Sunday— very  hard  wind. 

"March  17:  It  commenced  raining  about  5  a.m.  and 
continued  till  3  p.m.  The  Relief  Society  attended  the  Temple 
today.  About  30  men  and  93  women.  A  few  flakes  of  snow 
fell. 

"The  25th,  I  had  a  blessing  under  the  hands  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  St.  George  Temple,  David  H.  Cannon  and  Chas. 
S.  Cottam,  for  my  hearing  and  lame  leg.  The  next  day— still 
raining. 

"March  19:  I  received  a  check  from  Julia  S.  Woolley  for 
$10.00  to  be  used  for  temple  work.  Turned  it  over,  together 
with  $9.00  of  mine,  to  pay  for  a  list  of  names  to  be  worked  for. 
St.  George  Temple  had  40  men’s  names  baptized  for  and  50 
endowments.  Also  endowments  for  22  women.  Paid  $19.00 
for  work  done. 

"I  left  St.  George  for  Holden  April  2,  1920,  arriving  home 
on  the  3rd. 

July  i,  1920:  I  made  a  trip  to  Vernal  to  see  Philip  String- 
ham.  He  and  I  both  have  birthdays  this  month;  Philip  the 
14th— he  sixty-four— mine  the  16th— I  81  years. 
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“I  came  back  to  Ncola  where  Harclcn's  girl,  Katie,  lives, 
and  from  there  to  Robert's  where  I  arrived  late  in  the  night. 

“October  8,  1920,  I  attended  the  Stringham-Ashby  re¬ 
union  in  Salt  Lake. 

“1921:  During  1921  I  made  trips  to  see  the  children; 
also  to  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  and  to  Huntsville  to  the  dedication 
of  the  finish  of  the  paved  road. 

“1922:  On  June  8,  1922, 1  went  to  Nevada  to  see  Brother 
Nathaniel’s  children  at  Lund  on  White  River  and  on  the  22nd 
came  back  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  month  in  the  Temple. 

“November  23,  1922,  I  was  at  Holden  at  the  celebration 
of  the  building  of  the  railroad  to  Greenwood.  Had  a  barbecue. 

“1923:  I  spent  most  of  the  time  during  1923  and  1924 
near  Holden. 

“1924:  The  winter  of  1924  and  1925  was  a  mild  one.  I 
had  no  complaints,  but  simply  worn  out. 

Important  Dates  in  the  Life  of  William  H.  Ashby 

1.  Born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  July  16,  1839 

2.  Left  Salem,  Oct.  14,  1843 

3.  Arrived  at  Nauvoo,  Ill.,  Nov.,  3,  1843 

4.  Left  Nauvoo,  Aug.,  1846 

5.  Arrived  at  Winter  Quarters,  October,  1846 

6.  Left  Winter  Quarters,  spring,  1848 

7.  Arrived  Salt  Lake  City,  September  20,  1848 

8.  Baptized  by  J.  B.  Noble,  April  1,  1852 

9.  Ordained  Elder  by  J.  V.  Long,  Jan.  14,  1865 

10.  Married  Nancy  Maria  Badger,  Jan.  14,  1865,  in  En¬ 
dowment  House,  Salt  Lake  City 

11.  Left  Salt  Lake  City,  latter  part  of  March,  1872 

12.  Arrived  at  Holden,  Utah,  April  5,  1872 

13.  Ordained  High  Priest  by  Daniel  Thompson,  August 
23,  1885 

14.  Married  Charlotta  Louisa  Badger,  October  11,  1875 

15.  Died  March  19,  1925,  Holden,  Utah 


RODNEY  BADGER 

Who  gave  his  life  to  save  children 

Pioneer ,  Scout,  Sheriff  of  Salt  Lake  County ,  Captain  in 

Nauvoo  Legion 

P 

odney  Badger,  son  of  John  Badger  and  Lydia 
Chamberlin  Badger,  was  born  in  Waterford,  Vermont,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1823.  When  but  fifteen  his  father  died  and  left  three 
children,  Rodney,  John,  and  Lydia,  with  an  invalid  mother. 

Rodney  was  oldest  and  had  to  assume  most  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  family  support.  He  split  rails  at  twelve  cents 
per  day  to  keep  the  other  two  children  in  school.  When  the 
teacher  learned  of  this,  she  would  accept  no  more  fee.  Mrs. 
Bennett  who  lived  in  Meadow,  Utah,  was  this  teacher. 

Three  years  before  Rodney's  father  died,  Heber  C.  Kim¬ 
ball  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  L.D.S.  in  St.  Johnsberry, 
Vermont,  and  converted  the  Badger  family.  They  were  bap¬ 
tized  July  17,  1835.  After  the  death  of  John,  Lydia  and  her 
three  children  moved  to  Far  West,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois, 
where  the  mother  died  and  Rodnev  married  Nancy  Garr 
March  9,  1845.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Fielding  Garr  and 
Paulina  Turner  Garr  and  was  born  October  17,  1822.  The 
following  February  27  at  LaHarpe,  Illinois,  a  daughter  was 
born  to  Rodney  and  Nancv  Badger  which  thev  named  Nancy 
Maria. 

Rodney  was  twenty-three  years  old,  a  strong  athletic 
young  man  of  powerful  physique,  a  well-trained  woodsman 
and  frontier  scout  of  the  first  order,  expert  in  swimming  and 
handling  himself  in  the  water. 

Brigham  Young,  in  choosing  his  scouting  company,  the 
men  who  were  to  lead  the  way  to  the  mountains,  build  the 
bridges  and  blaze  the  trail,  chose  just  such  men.  Rodney 
Badger  was  instructed  to  have  his  temple  work  done  at 
Nauvoo  in  1846,  preparatory  for  this  work. 
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It  was  early  in  April,  1847,  that  they  got  started;  and  by 
the  20th  they  were  settled  to  the  routine  of  travel  and  about 
60  miles  on  their  way.  They  were  traveling  about  15  miles 
per  day;  and  by  the  last  of  the  month  they  were  in  buffalo 
country  and  getting  what  meat  they  needed.  From  then  on 
they  were  kept  busy  tending  camp,  caring  for  their  animals, 
hunting  buffalo,  and  guarding  against  the  stealing  of  their 
horses  by  the  Indians. 

When  they  reached  Green  River  in  what  is  now  Wyo¬ 
ming,  five  men  were  chosen  to  go  back  and  help  the  Saints 
who  had  left  Winter  Quarters  in  June.  Rodney  was  one  of 
these.  Provisions  were  scarce.  Their  supplies  consisted  of  8 
pounds  of  flour,  nine  pounds  of  meal,  and  six  pounds  of  beans. 
The  rest  they  were  expected  to  get  in  route,  either  by  trading 
or  hunting.  They  traveled  as  fast  as  possible,  not  taking  time 
to  hunt,  and  so  were  very  short  of  food  and  nearly  starved. 

Rodney  came  back  to  the  valleys  with  Amasa  Lyman, 
Rosswell  Stevens,  and  Samuel  Brannan.  They  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  just  three  days  behind  the  main  body,  whom  they  were 
previously  with.  Here  he  helped  build  the  fort  and  make 
preparations  for  his  family  to  come. 

When  Brigham  Young  left  Salt  Lake  for  Winter  Quarters 
August  26,  1847,  there  were  a  hundred  and  eight  men  who 
went  with  him.  You  may  well  imagine  that  Rodney  Badger 
was  one.  He  knew  his  wife  and  baby  were  somewhere  on 
their  way  and  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  go  back.  He 
had  been  in  Salt  Lake  nearly  one  month. 

They  met  Edward  Hunter’s  Company  September  3  at 
Big  Sandy  and  on  the  7th,  at  Sweet  Water,  Jedediah  M. 
Grant’s  Company. 

Fielding  Garr  and  his  sons  were  bringing  a  herd  of  cattle. 
They  had  suffered  heavy  loss  from  alkali  poisoning.  The 
Indians  had  stolen  many  horses.  Rodney  here  found  his  wife 
and  baby.  True,  the  baby  had  been  sick  nearly  all  the  way, 
but  Rodney  was  happv.  On  the  Green  River  the  company 
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broke  up  and  Rodney  and  Nancy  reached  the  valley,  October 
2,  1847. 

The  next  few  years  were  busy  ones.  Rodney  was  a  member 
of  the  bishopric  of  the  15th  Ward  and  Sheriff  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  County,  Captain  of  a  company  of  life  guards  in  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  and  in  charge  of  the  cattle  of  the  Perpetual 
Emigration  Fund.  During  the  five  years  following  their  ar¬ 
rival,  three  children  were  born  to  them:  Rodney  Carlos, 
George  William,  and  Charlotte  Louisa. 

Rodney  was  fearless  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  and 
took  part  in  several  Indian  raids  in  protecting  the  people.  It 
was  this  fearless  quality  that  cost  him  his  life  April  29,  1853, 
in  the  Weber  River.  A  company  of  California  emigrants  were 
crossing  the  river.  The  spring  runoff  was  at  its  height.  The 
waters  were  muddy  and  filled  with  debris.  The  man  was 
warned  to  take  his  family  out  of  the  wagon,  but  refused.  When 
in  midstream,  the  oxen  became  unmanageable  and  the  wagon 
box  floated  off  with  the  woman  and  six  children.  Now,  in 
spite  of  the  man's  disregard  of  the  warning,  Sheriff  Badger 
plunged  into  the  raging  torrent  again  and  again  until  he  had 
saved  the  mother  and  four  of  her  children.  And  while  trying 
to  rescue  the  other  two  children,  he  evidently  took  the  cramps 
and  was  whirled  under  by  the  ice  cold  water.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  to  save  him,  although  there  were 
several  men  looking  on.  He  gave  his  life  to  save  others,  yet 
none  came  to  his  rescue.  Perhaps  there  were  none  who  could 
swim  against  such  a  torrent  even  once,  where  he  succeeded 
five  times. 

I  can't  help  feeling  somewhat  resentful  toward  the  man 
who  deprived  me  of  knowing  such  a  wonderful  man — my 
grandfather— toward  the  man  who  refused  to  obey  the  counsel 
and  warning  given,  but  stubbornly  did  his  own  will  and  then 
when  this  course  of  action  brought  his  family  into  such  grave 
danger,  accepted  the  services  of  the  man  he  disregarded — 
toward  the  man  who  accepted  such  divine  service  in  behalf 
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of  the  lives  of  his  family  and  then  did  nothing  to  save  the  life 
of  his  benefactor.  I  can’t  feel  good  towards  this  Mr.  Williams, 
who  was  the  cause  of  my  grandfather's  death.  I  would  like  to 
have  known  grandfather. 

Yet — I  wonder  if  this  event  isn't  the  very  thing  in  this 
noble  man’s  life  that  can  and  does  make  me  know  him  as  I 
never  could  have  done  without  it.  Christ  said,  '‘Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  Under  the  circumstances  given  we  have  a  case 
which  transcends  the  condition  expressed  by  Christ,  and 
makes  Rodney  Badger  greater  than  he  of  whom  the  Savior 
speaks. 

Nancy  Maria,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  seven  years  old 
when  her  father  was  drowned.  I  have  had  her  tell  me  how 
he  kissed  each  of  the  children  before  leaving  on  any  extended 
journey,  but  how,  when  he  left  this  last  time,  he  said,  “Be 
good  children  and  mind  your  mother.  It  may  be  a  long  time 
before  I  come  back."  Mother  seemed  to  think  her  father  must 
have  had  a  premonition  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 

The  Journal  History  of  Thursday,  October  19,  1854,  page 
1,  gives  the  following,  written  by  James  Ure: 

“I  called  at  the  house  of  Sister  Badger,  the  widow  of 
Brother  Rodney  Badger,  and  she  directed  me  to  Rodney’s 
brother  for  the  desired  information.  Learned  that  the  bones 
of  Brother  Badger  were  found  on  Thursday,  the  19th,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  where  he  went  into  the  river.  They 
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were  identified  by  the  color  of  his  clothes  and  shirt.  There 
were  also  found  with  his  bones  $123.90  (one  hundred  twenty- 
three  dollars  and  ninety  cents),  $120  in  gold  and  $3.90  in 
silver.  This  discovery  was  made  by  Brother  Heath.  The  bones 
of  Brother  Rodney  were  brought  into  the  city  on  Tuesday, 
24th  inst.,  1854,  one  year  and  six  months  (lacking  five 

days)  since  he  was  drowned.  His  bones  were  all  found  with 
the  exception  of  one  foot  and  one  small  bone  belonging  to 
the  ankle." 
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If  /  ancy  Garr  was  a  descendant  of  John  Garr, 
who  was  born  17  Nov.  1659  and  died  22  May  1738,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth.  They  were  married  about  1681  in  Baveria, 
Germany.  John  was  a  weaver— a  descendant  of  “an  old  and 
very  good  family/’  who  in  1519  had  been  honored  by  Emperor 
Charles  V.  This  family  were  devout  Christians  and  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  became  so  corrupt  and  Martin 
Luther  led  the  break,  he  found  ready  followers  in  this  worthy 
family. 

Andreas  Garr,  son  of  John  Garr  and  Elizabeth,  born  14 
June  1685,  married  Eva  Seidelman,  daughter  of  George 
Seidelman  on  the  23  of  Feb.  1711,  at  Illenschwang,  Babaria, 
and  had  12  children.  Andreas  inherited  his  father’s  trade  and 
love  of  righteousness  in  religion.  When  he  learned  of 
America  and  its  religious  inducements  nothing  could  keep 
him  from  coming. 

On  April  26,  1732,  when  his  father  was  75  years  old,  An¬ 
dreas  headed  a  company  of  300  people  bound  for  the  New 
World.  We  can  partly  appreciate  this  voyage  when  we  stop 
to  consider  that  they  had  a  long  land  voyage  to  make  before 
taking  the  ship  to  cross  the  ocean. 

James  Oliver  Garr  in  later  years  writing  of  this  event 
asks:  "What  called  this  man,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  to  leave  his  native  land,  forsake  his  home,  the  graves  of 
his  household  and  his  loved  church,  to  undertake  a  tedious 
inland  journey  and  a  perilous  vovage  by  sea  to  a  rude  and 
savage  land?  Why  did  he  leave  the  fertile  and  sunny  plain 
of  Dinkelsbuehl  to  settle  at  last  on  the  sterile  soil  and  forbid' 
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ding  hills  of  Virginia?  Neither  lordly  grant  or  royal  appoint¬ 
ment  tempted  him.  It  was  enough  that  he  had  heard  that 
in  the  New  World  there  was  religious  freedom.  With  a 
martyr’s  devotion  he  could  give  up  all  for  this.  And  so,  like 
Abraham  of  old,  he  was  called  by  the  Voice  of  God  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers  to  found,  in  a  new  nation  a  race  of  men 
and  women  who  worship  God  and  love  their  fellow  men.” 

The  author  of  these  lines  felt  the  thrill  of  this  wonderful 
work  accomplished  by  his  ancestor,  but  of  course  neither 
he  nor  we  can  see  or  understand  all  the  real  answers  to  his 
questions.  This  is  but  one  great  event  in  the  lives  of  these 
people  which  was  shaping  the  way  for  that  which  was  yet 
to  come. 

The  acceptance  of  Christianity  nearly  a  thousand  years 
before  was  one  of  the  first.  The  next  great  event  was  the 
breaking  away  from  the  Mother  Church  and  learning  to  think 
on  religious  lines  for  themselves. 

This  company  lead  by  Andreas  Garr  was  five  months 
getting  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  November  18,  1732.  They 
settled  at  Germantown  and  later  moved  to  Madison  County, 
Virginia.  They  brought  with  them  their  own  preacher,  (They 
were  staunch  Lutherans),  their  own  school  teacher,  along 
with  their  manners  and  customs.  They  intermarried  and 
preserved  their  language  for  several  generations. 

Today  the  descendants  of  Andreas  Garr  number  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  and  are  found  in  even-  part  of  the  United 
States  and  in  many  foreign  nations.  Seven  of  his  twelve  chil¬ 
dren  were  buried  in  their  native  land. 

Andreas  Garr  was  47  years  old  when  he  started  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  An  age  when  most  men  feel  they  are  getting  too  old 
to  undertake  big  things.  But  this  was  not  Andreas  Garr’s 
work;  he  was  impelled  by  a  power  not  his  own. 

Lorenz  Garr,  son  of  Andreas,  was  a  fair-haired  blue-eyed 
boy  of  sixteen  when  the  Royal  Judith  landed  her  precious 
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cargo  at  Germantown.  lie  soon  learned  and  loved  to  hunt 
and  fish  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia.  He  was 
a  real  scout.  But  hunter  though  he  was,  it  was  he  who  was 
captured  by  a  girl,  Dorothy  Blankenbaker,  a  fellow  passenger 
on  that  crude  little  vessel  during  that  long  voyage.  Children: 
John,  Andrew,  Eva  and  Elizabeth  came  to  their  prosperous 
home. 

As  the  years  passed  swiftly  by,  the  son  John  in  his  turn 
became  the  planter  and  the  father  of  his  family  of  twelve 
children.  His  partner  was  Margaret  Withoit. 

Abraham,  the  second  of  this  twelve,  in  turn  took  his 
place  with  Dianah  Weaver  and  had  a  family  of  eight. 

All  these  men  were  wealthy  land  holders  and  great 
planters,  having  slaves  to  whom  they  were  kind  masters.  Listen 
to  this  description  of  Abraham,  written  by  his  granddaughter: 
“Physically  he  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  raw-boned,  heavy 
set,  and  measured  over  six  feet  in  height.  He  had  a  frank  and 
open  countenance  and  a  friendly  face.  One  that  a  person 
would  naturally  be  attracted  by.  He  dressed  in  a  light  drab 
doeskin  suit,  the  coat  made  large  and  roomy  and  long,  with 
large  pockets  and  wide  flaps.  His  hat  was  a  tall  silk  beaver, 
with  long  fuzzy  nap  of  the  color  of  his  clothes.  He  was  a  man 
revered  for  his  generous,  genial,  kindly,  and  social  disposi¬ 
tion/’ 

Fielding  Garr  was  the  second  of  this  family  of  eight  of 
Abraham  and  Dianah.  He  was  born  August  19,  1794,  in 
Madison  County,  Virginia,  where  the  Garrs  had  lived  since 
Andreas  came  to  America  in  1732. 

When  Fielding  was  nine  years  old  the  family  moved  into 
Kentucky.  This  was  the  year  Joseph  Smith  was  born.  The 
family  was  restless.  They  stayed  in  Kentucky  only  two  years, 
some  unaccountable  urge  brought  them  to  Wayne  County, 
Indiana.  Little  did  they  realize  what  was  in  the  making. 
Nevertheless  they  were  being  moved  into  the  path  of  the 
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great  Mormon  Prophet  with  his  epoch-making  and  Divinely 
inspired  doctrines. 

Fielding  Garr  here  became  acquainted  with  and  later 
married  Paulina  Turner,  daughter  of  John  Turner,  Sheriff 
and  tax  collector  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Holeman.  Their  life  was  one  of  work;  building  a  home, 
clearing  land,  planting,  harvesting  and  rearing  their  family  of 
eleven  children. 

These  were  the  years  when  Mormonism  w7as  being  born 
and  nurtured  through  its  adolescence.  My  Grandmother, 
Nancy  Garr,  often  told  her  children  how  the  Prophet  once 
visited  her  mother,  Pauline,  and  how  her  mother  was  the  first 
of  her  people  to  join  the  Church.  The  doctrines  of  that  in¬ 
spired  young  Prophet  readily  found  favor  in  her  mind. 

It  was  in  1840,  just  a  hundred  and  four  years  ago,  that 
Fielding  Garr’s  family  became  interested  in  Mormonism. 
Four  years  later  they  were  preparing  to  leave  for  Winter 
Quarters  when  great-grandmother  died.  Fielding  Garr,  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Church,  promised 
his  wife  upon  her  dying  bed  that  he  would  keep  the  family 
together  and  with  the  Church.  Fie  later  was  baptized  in  Utah. 

Fielding  Garr  moved  on  taking  seven  of  his  eight  living 
children,  the  oldest  having  married,  stayed  in  Indiana.  It  is 
said  he  had  an  even  temper,  good  self  control,  used  good 
language,  and  was  a  much  beloved  gentleman. 

He  reached  Council  Bluffs  in  1846,  and  moved  on  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  landing  there  in  the  autumn,  October  2,  1847, 
with  the  first  company  to  arrive  after  the  July  pioneers. 

Upon  reaching  Utah,  Fielding  Garr  took  up  stock  raising 
and  soon  was  owner  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle  on  Antelope 
Island  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  he  maintained  until  his 
death,  June  15,  1855.  Jane  S.  Stephenson,  granddaughter  of 
Fielding  Garr,  tells  me  his  sons  brought  “quite  a  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle”  with  them  to  Utah  in  1847. 
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It  is  said  Fielding  Garr  had  a  very  likeable  disposition;  was 
a  great  lover  of  young  people;  had  a  very  charming  and  pleas¬ 
ing  voice— nothing  gruff  or  uncouth;  that  he  was  large  and 
square  framed,  and  weighed  225  pounds;  that  he  was  never 
in  a  lawsuit  or  other  trouble,  but  always  had  plenty  of  friends, 
and  liked  to  entertain  them. 

T  his  is  the  background  of  My  Grandmother,  Nancy  Garr. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more  desirable.  People  who 
were  brave,  courageous,  religious  and  liberty  loving.  They 
were  industrious,  loved  children  and  friends  and  were  all 
around  good  neighbors. 

As  I  remember  Grandmother  in  my  childhood,  although 
she  was  troubled  with  a  painfully  dislocated  shoulder  and  suf¬ 
fered  intensely,  I  never  went  to  her  home  but  that  I  was 
treated  with  cookies  or  something  nice  to  appeal  to  a  boy’s 
appetite.  And  my  visits  and  errands  to  grandmothers  were 
always  a  pleasure  which  I  looked  forward  to. 

Grandmother  was  the  second  child  in  the  family  of 
eleven.  The  daughter  of  Fielding  Garr  and  Paulina  Turner 
Garr,  born  October  17,  1822,  on  a  farm  near  Richmond, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana.  At  seventeen  she  became  the  old¬ 
est  child  in  the  family  as  her  older  sister  married. 

At  twenty-two  she  was  left  without  a  mother  and 
assumed  that  roll  to  the  younger  children.  She  thus  learned 
to  know  what  work  was  and  how  to  get  along  with  and  man¬ 
age  the  family. 

It  was  in  1845,  March  9,  in  Hancock  County,  Illinois, 
she  married  Rodney  Badger,  a  young  man  of  her  own  age  of 
New  England,  English  ancestry,  having  a  line  of  forefathers 
that  compare  favorably  with  that  of  her  own. 

On  February  27,  1846,  at  Round  Prairie  near  La  Harpe, 
Hancock  County,  Ill.,  a  daughter  was  born  to  them  which 
they  named  Nancy  Maria.  These  were  trying  times  of  per¬ 
secution,  privation,  and  preparation.  Preparation  for  the 
westward  pilgrimage. 
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Rodney  was  called  to  go  with  Brigham  Young’s  company 
to  prepare  the  way,  build  roads  and  bridges,  and  go  ahead  to 
Utah.  This  left  Nancy  with  her  year-old  baby  daughter 
Nancy  Maria  behind  to  come  as  best  they  could  with  her 
father,  Fielding  Garr  and  his  other  children.  Rodney  reached 
Salt  Lake  in  the  spring  of  1847  and  his  wife  and  baby  in  the 
fall.  The  baby  was  sickly  during  this  journey  most  of  the 
way,  and  many  times  the  mother  despaired  of  the  child’s  life. 
One  can  readily  understand  how  this  would  be  that  first  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  teething  and  weaning  problems,  the  changing 
of  the  food,  water  and  camping  conditions.  The  wonder  is 
that  grandmother  was  able  to  keep  the  child  alive. 

After  their  arrival  in  Salt  Lake,  three  other  children  were 
born  to  them.  They  were  Rodney  C.,  George  \V.,  and 
Charlotte  L.  They  had  been  married  eight  years  when  grand¬ 
father  Rodney  was  drowned.  Grandmother  was  heartbroken, 
so  much  so,  that  she  was  sick  for  a  long  time  after.  She  now 
took  her  little  brood  and  went  to  live  with  her  father.  Fielding 
Garr,  on  Antelope  Island,  where  they  stayed  for  nearly  three 
years,  or  until  her  father  died. 

In  1858  when  she  was  thirty-five  years  old,  she  married 
Briant  Stringham  and  again  went  to  Antelope  or  Church 
Island  to  live.  Her  children  now  ranged  from  six  to  twelve 
years.  To  this  marriage  was  born  two  daughters,  Sarah  Jane 
and  Mary  Emma,  they  later  became  Mrs.  Peter  Stephenson 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Stevens.  '‘Aunt  Jane”  is  still  living. 
(1944)  She  soon  will  be  eighty-five  years  old,  and  is  loved 
by  all  who  know  her.  She  is  the  last  of  that  generation  and 
many  of  these  things  I  am  relating  I  was  told  by  her. 

This  union  lasted  over  twelve  years  (December  4,  1858 
to  August  4,  1871),  when  grandmother  became  a  widow 
again  at  the  death  of  Briant  Stringham  at  the  Old  Church 
Farm  on  Millcreek.  Her  first  marriage  had  lasted  eight  years 
(March  9,  1845  to  April  29,  1853).  She  was  about  twenty- 
three  when  she  was  first  married  and  was  seventy-seven  at  her 
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death.  She  liacl  been  married  but  twenty  years  and  had  lived 
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a  widow  thirty-four  years. 

Her  oldest  son,  Rodney  C.  Badger,  had  become  some¬ 
what  educated  and  was  a  good  bookkeeper.  He  had  work  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  George  had  very  little  schooling  and  wanted 
to  go  south  with  William  and  Maria  Ashby  to  Holden.  He 
secured  a  lot  there  and  built  a  log  house  on  it  for  himself  and 
his  mother.  In  November  he  went  back  to  Salt  Lake  and 
returned  with  her  and  his  three  unmarried  sisters,  Charlotte, 
Jane  and  Emma. 

Rodney  C.  who  had  married  Harriet  Ann  T aylor,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  President  John  Taylor,  was  left  in  Salt  Lake,  living  in 
the  home  of  his  father  who  had  been  drowned.  This  home 
stood  for  many  years  one  block  East  and  one-half  block  South 
of  the  present  Union  Pacific  Depot.  Rodney  was  to  pay  rent 
to  his  mother  for  its  use. 

Some  years  later  this  home  was  sold  and  each  of  grand¬ 
father’s  four  children  received  one  thousand  dollars  as  his 
share.  Aunt  Lottie  built  a  small  frame  house  near  Aunt  Jane’s 
present  home  where  she  lived  with  grandmother  for  some 
years  making  her  living  by  weaving  carpets. 

Grandmother  had  previously  moved  to  the  rock  house 
of  John  Evans  on  the  block  east  of  her  daughter  Jane. 
Uncle  George  had  married  Mary  Marinda  Stevens  and  needed 
his  entire  house. 

It  was  in  1883  that  someone  of  the  folks  was  sick  and 
needed  his  appetite  pampered.  Grandmother  had  some  nice 
young  chickens  in  an  old  fashioned  pole  corncrib.  She 
climbed  on  a  rickety  box  trying  to  get  one  to  appease  the  no¬ 
tion,  when  the  box  broke  and  she  fell,  dislocating  her  shoul¬ 
der. 

What  a  shame,  the  lack  of  medical  and  surgical  help. 
Grandmother  suffered  seventeen  years  from  an  accident  which 
today  could  be  taken  care  of  in  ten  minutes.  And  no  one  who 
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has  not  had  a  shoulder  thrown  out  of  place  and  parts  of  the 
joint  broken  can  understand  what  excruciating  pain  it  is.  To 
me,  who  suffered  for  fifteen  minutes  while  being  rushed  to 
the  hospital  with  a  similar  trouble  it  seems  that  no  human 
being  could  endure  such  pain  and  keep  sane. 

The  marvel  is  that  one  so  afflicted  could  be  so  kind  and 
thoughtful  to  her  grandchildren  and  all  who  went  to  see  her. 
No  wonder  the  folks  all  say  ‘ 'Grandmother's  was  a  very  retir¬ 
ing  nature,  not  caring  for  public  affairs  except  her  sacrament 
meetings/'  She  was  devout  and  attended  meetings.  She 
loved  children  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  her  grand¬ 
children.  She  lived  with  her  daughter  Charlottie  during  the 
latter  years  of  her  life. 

Grandmother  would  never  permit  anyone  to  talk  about 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  in  her  presence.  She  always 
said,  ‘'The  Lord  will  never  allow  his  people  to  be  led  astray." 

After  suffering  seventeen  years  and  being  bedfast  for  five 
months,  grandmother  died  and  was  buried  at  Holden,  April 
1,  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
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ancy  Maria  Badger  was  born  to  Rodney 
and  Nancy  Garr  Badger  at  Round  Prairie  near  La  Harpe,  Han¬ 
cock  County,  Illinois,  February  27,  1846,  the  first  child  in  the 
family.  During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  her  life  it  was  a 
struggle  for  her  mother  to  keep  her  alive.  They  were  making 
their  way  toward  Utah.  The  constant  moving  from  place  to 
place  with  the  change  of  conditions,  water  and  food,  kept 
the  baby  continually  upset. 

When  the  family  set¬ 
tled  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
they  lived  on  Second 
West  between  South 
Temple  and  First  South 
streets.  This  was  Maria's 
home  for  about  six  years 
of  her  early  childhood. 

Llere  she  lived  with  her 
mother  and  learned  the 
lessons  taught  an  eldest 
daughter  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  her  life  in 
a  home  where  younger 
children  were  alwavs  in 
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need  of  care.  Her  father 
being  a  public  servant 
the  care  of  the  children 
rested  almost  entirely  on 
the  mother. 

Maria  was  seven  when  NANCY  MARIA  BADGER  ASHBY 

her  father  kissed  her  “If  you  can’t  say  something  good 

goodbye  and  told  her  to  about  people,  don’t  say  anything” 
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be  a  good  girl  and  mind  her  mother,  that  he  might  be 
gone  a  long  time.  This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  him. 
She  always  thought  he  must  have  had  a  premonition  of  his 
coming  fate. 

To  help  her  grief  stricken  mother,  her  grandfather,  Field¬ 
ing  Garr,  took  the  family  over  to  Antelope  Island  to  live  with 
him  on  his  cattle  ranch.  Here  they  lived  until  the  grandfather 
died  in  1855.  I  can  imagine  that  the  Island  home  was  not  an 
exciting  place  for  a  child  to  live.  There  were  the  younger 
children  to  tend,  dishes  to  wash,  garden  to  see  to,  and  a  sandy 
salty  beach  to  play  on  in  the  sun.  There  were  the  waves  with 
their  white  caps  to  watch  as  the  storms  came  rolling  in  from 
the  lake.  Aside  from  these  things  the  life  of  the  child  was 
centered  in  her  mother  who  was  not  too  happy. 

Now  they  were  back  in  the  city  until  Maria  was  twelve. 
I  don’t  know  what  chances  she  had  to  go  to  school  between 
1855  and  1858,  but  have  heard  her  say  she  went  to  school 
some  during  those  three  years. 

It  was  December  14,  1858  that  her  mother  married 
Briant  Stringham,  and  in  the  Spring  moved  back  to  the  Island 
again.  When  her  mother  was  married,  Maria  said  she  cried  for 
days,  and  then  later  wondered  why  she  had  cried,  as  her  step¬ 
father  treated  them  all  so  fine.  She  often  said  her  own  father 
couldn’t  have  been  kinder  or  more  considerate  of  them  all. 

Maria  was  now  at  that  age  when  a  girl  grows  up  in  a  hurry. 
She  was  fast  becoming  a  fine  young  lady.  She  was  a  real  help 
to  her  mother  and  learned  to  work  and  take  care  of  the  young¬ 
er  children  who  were  increasing  in  number. 

There  was  one  thing  that  helped  to  make  life  more  in¬ 
teresting.  Briant  Stringham  had  a  young  cowboy  working 
for  him  who  had  been  with  him  for  about  eight  years.  This 
was  “Billy”  Ashby.  Briant  was  his  brother-in-law,  three 
times  over,  having  married  his  three  sisters,  and  Briant  was 
her  step-father,  having  married  her  mother  after  her  father 
was  drowned.  William  (or  Billy)  became  much  interested 
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in  Maria  and  often  read  to  her  and  her  mother.  In  six  years 
Billy  was  ready  to  be  foreman  of  the  Island  ranch  and  Maria 
was  ready  to  become  his  wife  and  helper. 

These  people  were  so  busy  and  industrious  that  apparent¬ 
ly  they  had  to  wait  until  the  dead  of  winter  to  get  married, 
as  it  was  on  the  14th  of  January,  1865,  that  they  were  married 
in  the  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake.  They  were  soon 
back  on  the  Island  tending  to  the  work  at  hand. 

During  the  next  four  years  on  the  Island  they  were 
blessed  with  two  children.  I  often  wonder  how  this  young 
mother  stood  her  life  on  this  lonely  ranch  shut  off  from  the 
outside  world— no  radio,  no  telephone  and  seldom  any  mail. 
Day  after  day  she  waited  for  her  husband  to  return  from  a 
long  day's  riding  after  the  stock,  or  from  a  trip  of  a  few  days 
driving  beef  to  market.  Those  thunder  storms  which  seem¬ 
ingly  came  up  out  of  the  lake,  were  they  friendly  or  did  they 
strike  terror  in  the  mind  of  the  one  waiting  for  the  return  of 
her  mate  from  across  the  lake  where  the  saddle  horse  some¬ 
times  had  to  swim  for  miles.  Would  this  take  courage?  What 
do  you  think? 

Now  they  were  sent  to  the  Church  Pasture  South  of 
Salt  Lake  on  Mill  Creek  where  the  D.&R.G.W.R.R.  freight 
yards  are  not  located.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  know 
there  was  no  expanse  of  treacherous  water  between  this  new 
home  and  friendly  neighbors.  Here  on  November  9,  1870, 
Ada  came  with  her  bright  sunny  baby  disposition. 

While  here  this  couple  had  a  chance  to  enter  into  some 
of  the  social  life  of  the  City.  I  have  heard  mother  tell  of 
attending  parties  at  the  Amelia  Palace,  the  home  Brigham 
Young  built  for  his  wife  Amelia.  These  parties  were  attended 
by  the  elite  society  of  the  state.  There  were  also  theater 
parties  at  the  Salt  Lake  Theater.  I  have  heard  her  tell  of  the 
way  the  women  dressed  in  their  hoops  and  bustles,  their 
spider  waists  and  full  flaring  skirts  which  dragged  on  the 
floor,  their  lockets  and  chains  and  fancy  breast  pins,  their 
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hair  combed  flat  on  top,  parted  in  the  center,  and  bobbed  at 
the  back  or  toward  the  back  with  glittering  combs  and  shin¬ 
ing  ornaments.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  formality— you 
must  know  the  correct  thing  to  do. 

But  this  life  was  soon  cut  short.  Thev  must  move.  Hold- 
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en  or  Cedar  Springs  was  six  days’  drive  and  that  meant  no 
more  such  parties.  Then,  too,  this  couple  were  not  the  kind 
that  lose  their  heads  on  the  froth  of  life.  They  knew  the  more 
worthwhile  realities. 

They  had  been  in  Holden  barely  six  months.  A  temporary 
shelter  had  to  be  erected  of  unhewed  logs.  Mother  must 
again  enter  the  shadow  of  death,  and  that,  too,  in  a  log  stable. 
Her  thoughts  and  feelinge  seemed  to  conflict.  The  thoughts 
of  having  her  baby  under  such  circumstances  were  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  her.  But  when  she  thought  of  the  stable  and  manger 
in  that  far  away  time  and  land  when  the  Prince  of  Peace 
came  to  earth  she  felt  proud  to  have  a  son  born  under  similar 
circumstances.  And  would  he  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
Great  One.  The  thought  was  comforting. 

There  were  four  children  now.  The  Holden  Relief  So¬ 
ciety  had  been  organized  two  years.  Mother’s  duties  had  not 
permitted  her  participation  during  the  short  time  while  found¬ 
ing  a  new  home,  caring  for  her  motherly  and  household  duties. 
It  was  the  2nd  of  March,  1873,  that  she  was  made  a  member 
of  this  organization  by  motion  and  unanimous  vote.  Minutes 
of  the  very  next  meeting  recorded  “Sister  Maria  Ashby  feels 
it  her  duty  to  rise.  She  wishes  to  do  right  and  help  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Desires  to  do  all  that  lies  in  her  power  to  help  build 
up  the  Kingdom.” 

This  direct,  wonderful  statement  expresses  her  life’s  de¬ 
sire.  How  well  she  lived  up  to  every  part,  the  minutes  of  the 
succeeding  thirty-five  years’  meetings  fully  attest.  Her  life 
never  faltered  from  that  desire  to  do  right.  And  her  ability 
and  influence  were  unstintingly  used  for  the  building  up  of 
the  Kingdom. 
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Two  years  later,  “Sister  Maria  Ashby  feels  to  respond  to 
every  call.  Her  desires  are  to  go  forward  and  uphold  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good;  and  live  so  that  when  she  asks  her  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  blessings,  He  will  hear  her  prayers/' 

Another  year,  “Sister  Maria  Ashby  is  thankful  that  we  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  again;  feels  to  go  forward  and  be  de¬ 
termined  in  the  work." 

These  are  but  guide  posts  along  the  road  this  worthy 
woman  traveled  showing  the  paths  she  actually  chose  to  take. 

The  president  of  the  Society  was  a  wonderful  woman, 
Sister  Abigail  Stevens,  never  lacking  for  projects  for  the  sisters 
to  work  on,  and  expressions  of  the  kind  given  here  always 
found  a  proving  ground.  Some  of  these  projects  are  here 
listed: 

There  was  material  to  gather  for  building  a  house  for  the 
Society. 

There  was  the  storing  of  grain. 

Donating  for  the  St.  George  and  Manti  Temple  con¬ 
struction. 

Planting  out  mulberry  trees  for  a  silk  industry. 

The  Relief  Society  store  for  marketing  their  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  hats,  clothing,  and  produce  to  the  passing  freighters. 

There  was  the  cooperative  cheese  making. 

The  self  sacrificing  duties  of  the  visiting  teachers. 

These  projects  tested  the  sincerity  of  the  above  expres¬ 
sions.  They  were  measuring  rods  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
sisters  of  the  society,  and  Maria  Ashby  measured  up  well  in 
the  test. 

During  these  years  three  more  children  were  privileged 
to  come  to  this  home  and  be  nurtured  by  this  woman  of  pure 
desires  and  righteous  living.  There  were  seven  in  all  with 
the  oldest  aged  eleven  when  the  seventh  came.  Would  you 
think  preparing  meals,  making  clothing,  and  caring  for  the 
home,  doing  the  washing,  ironing,  mending,  darning,  and 
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even  knitting  for  a  family  of  nine  would  tax  the  capacity  of 
this  woman. 

During  these  years  this  woman’s  faith,  too,  had  been  test¬ 
ed  to  the  core.  First,  she  had  been  called  upon  to  live  in 
the  United  Order.  Then  as  if  this  was  not  enough  she  was 
required  to  live  the  law  of  Celestial  Marriage,  neither  of  these, 
her  greatest  trials,  had  shaken  her  faith  in  the  least.  She  had 
passed  her  test  and  was  now  deemed  worthy  to  be  advanced 
in  God’s  Kingdom. 

It  was  January  22,  1880,  that  Sister  Stevens  resigned  her 
position  as  president  of  the  Relief  Society.  The  presiding 
brethren  who  were  present  and  spoke  were  Bishop  D.  R. 
Stevens,  Benjamin  Bennett,  A.  P.  Harmon,  and  Bishop  W. 
Seeley  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  resignation  was  accepted.  The 
women  were  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  would  do 
without  their  energetic,  progressive  leader.  A  motion  was 
put  and  carried  that  the  selection  of  the  new  officers  be  left 
to  the  Bishop.  He  chose: 

N.  M.  Ashby,  president;  Emma  J.  Bennett,  first  counselor; 
Mary  A.  Tanner,  second  counselor.  Sister  Ashby  was  set 
apart  by  Bishop  Stevens. 

At  the  first  meeting  after  the  organization  was  completed, 
two  important  matters  of  business  were  attended  to.  President 
Ashby  said  it  was  proposed  that  the  goods  in  the  Relief  Society- 
store  be  turned  over  to  the  new  Co-op  Store  for  sale.  Upon 
motion  the  proposition  carried.  Then  a  building  committee 
of  three  was  appointed,  headed  by  President  N.  M.  Ashby. 
The  first  showed  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  new  store 
project,  and  the  second  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  get 
the  long  talked  of  Relief  Society  Hall  built. 

The  next  important  business  transacted  was  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Primary  on  August  5,  1880.  It  seems  this  was 
left  for  the  Relief  Society  to  do.  The  minutes  record:  “Sister 
Ashby  spoke  a  few  words;  told  the  purpose  of  the  meeting; 
spoke  to  the  girls  informing  them  of  their  duties,  etc.” 
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President  Ashby  presided  regularly  up  to  and  including 
the  November  meeting,  but  missed  the  next  three  times. 
December  29,  1880,  she  bore  a  son  and  on  March  6  she  was 
back  on  the  job  again  bringing  a  red  faced,  red  haired,  squall¬ 
ing  babe.  This  is  the  son  who  is  now  trying  to  tell  his  mother's 
life  history.  Nina,  who  was  then  twelve,  says  this  is  not  so, 
that  mother  never  took  babies  to  meeting.  I  think  Nina 
knows  because  she  was  the  oldest  girl  and  was  left  at  home 
to  tend  them. 

Some  extracts  from  the  minutes,  September  1,  1881  to 
1884: 

“Sister  Ashby  spoke  a  short  time.  Said  she  felt  well  and 
desired  to  do  right.  Spoke  of  the  sisters  building  a  granary  for 
their  wheat." 

“Said  she  felt  well  and  she  knew  this  to  be  the  work  of 
God,  and  that  He  would  bless  us  if  we  would  try  to  do  His 
will.  Felt  that  a  great  responsibility  rested  upon  mothers  in 
training  their  children  aright.  She  said  she  wished  to  be 
numbered  with  the  Saints.  Thought  that  the  sisters  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  right  and  she  felt  to  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  them." 

“Said  it  was  a  noble  mission  to  rear  the  children  that  God 
had  given  to  us.  We  are  sent  here  to  develop  ourselves  and 
we  should  each  do  our  duty.  Asked  the  Lord  to  stav  the 
disease  in  our  midst." 

“Spoke  about  singing  at  funerals;  told  the  sisters  to  gov¬ 
ern  their  feelings  and  not  break  down." 

“Told  the  sisters  to  help  their  husbands  in  all  things  that 
are  honorable;  also  spoke  on  the  principal  of  Celestial  Mar¬ 
riage." 

“Spoke  of  the  duties  of  mothers  to  their  children.  They 
should  encourage  them  to  do  right  at  all  times.  Also  bore  her 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  work." 

“Said  that  through  trials  we  would  be  sanctified;  and  we 
should  strive  to  live  near  the  Lord  that  we  may  have  strength 
to  overcome  our  trials,  for  in  this  way  Satan  will  be  bound. 
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Spoke  of  getting  up  a  party  for  the  benefit  of  Brother  Sidney 
Teeples  to  assist  him  on  his  mission.” 

“Spoke  of  appointing  some  lady  to  study  obstetrics.” 

“Did  not  want  to  be  a  drone  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Spoke  of  assisting  to  build  a  meeting  house  for  the  Ward. 
Appointed  a  committee  of  eight  to  work  for  this  project.” 

They  had  parties,  made  carpets  which  were  sold  to  raise 
funds  to  help. 

“Bore  her  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Celestial  Marriage. 
Knew  it  was  from  God  and  tended  to  exalt  mankind  if  they 
obeved  it.” 
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“Proposed  that  the  Relief  Society  furnish  a  carpet  and 
clock  for  the  meeting  house/' 

Wood  Hauling 
December  4,  1884 

“Sister  Ashby  was  the  first  speaker,  spoke  of  helping  the 
poor  who  were  not  able  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Also 
of  getting  wood  for  Sister  Thornton  and  the  missionaries' 
wives  and  those  who  had  no  way  of  getting  any.  Thought  it 
would  be  the  best  to  plan  a  wood  hauling  and  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  get  up  a  party  for  those  who  haul  the  wood." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  wonderful  Holden 
Classic.  Each  Autumn  the  men  and  boys  go  out  two  by  two 
and  haul  wood.  Each  load  hauled  and  delivered  as  directed 
entitles  the  two  men  and  their  partners  to  a  dance  and  supper. 

And  when  I  say  supper,  I  mean  one  of  the  finest  ban¬ 
quets  ever  served.  No  hotel  chef  or  caterer  can  equal  the  Re¬ 
lief  Society  sisters  in  the  elaborate  meal  furnished.  They  may 
equal  it  in  style  but  never  in  quality,  variety  or  quantity  of  food 
served.  What  man  who  has  hauled  a  load  of  wood  over  a 
rough,  rutty  road  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  is  there  who  has  ever 
eaten  a  meal  that  he  would  class  as  equal  to  this  “supper." 

To  top  the  list  there  are  the  vast  quantities  of  mashed 
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potatoes.  Then  the  “Ilolclcn  Chicken  Gravy/’  nothing  in 
that  line  is  in  the  same  class,  as  no  one  but  Holden  Relief 
Society  members  can  make  it  so  good.  Next  the  chickens  in 
vast  quantities.  There  are  always  numerous  sauces,  salads, 
pickles,  baked  beans,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  warm  drinks.  There 
are  pies  and  cakes  of  every  description,  kind  and  color.  Well, 
the  more  I  say  about  that  meal  the  bigger  failure  I  feel  I  am 
making  in  trying  to  describe  it. 

But  the  event  is  no  failure.  It  has  been  a  yearly  event 
in  Holden  history  for  these  60  years  and  is  still  going  strong. 
Any  event  that  can  grip  a  town  as  this  has  done  for  over  half 
a  century  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  good  that  this  has  done 
may  truly  be  called  a  Classic.  This  surely  is  inspiration  in 
public  sendee. 

Hall  Completed 

You  will  recall  that  one  of  the  first  two  business  proposi¬ 
tions  put  over  by  the  new  presidency  was  the  appointment 
of  a  building  committee.  Bv  March  15,  1883,  this  building 
was  ready  for  dedication. 

Harden  describes  the  building  thus: 

“A  neat  little  storv  and  a  half  structure  with  closets  for 
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books,  papers,  rags,  quilts  and  carpets,  and  room  for  dishes, 
too.  Every  year  they  have  a  supper  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
organization.  This  building  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
them  since  its  completion.” 

This  matter  of  storing  grain  had  been  discussed  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions,  and  grain  had  been  stored  in  private  granaries 
of  different  members  of  the  ward.  This  plan  was  never  satis¬ 
factory.  Finally  the  ward  built  a  tithing  granary  and  the  Re¬ 
lief  Society  was  allowed  to  put  in  some  bins  where  they  kept 
their  grain  until  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Government  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  No.  I. 

To  increase  their  supply  of  wheat  each  member  was 
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asked  to  donate  one  bushel  each  year.  As  I  remember  it,  many 
of  the  good  sisters  went  into  the  harvest  fields  as  did  Ruth  of 
old  and  gleaned  wheat  to  build  up  their  supply. 

Another  way  the  amount  was  increased  was  this:  When 
a  farmer  needed  wheat  to  plant  it  was  loaned  to  him,  and  he 
was  required  to  return  a  bushel  and  a  peck  at  harvest  time  for 
every  bushel  borrowed. 

j 

Harden  in  commenting  on  mother’s  self  sacrificing  na¬ 
ture  states:  "She  took  into  her  home  a  family  whose  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  suffering  with  diphtheria,  and  helped  until  both 
died.  Her  own  children  contracted  the  disease  and  a  little 
son,  Clinton,  died  May  24,  1895.  She  consoled  herself  in  giv¬ 
ing  comfort  to  these  people  who  had  lost  all  they  had.” 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  precepts  mother  taught  during  the 
period  of  her  Presidency  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings: 

"We  should  be  careful  how  we  speak  of  our  neighbors 
and  friends  lest  we  be  the  means  of  bringing  them  into 
trouble/’ 

“Said  the  trials  the  saints  were  undergoing  at  the  present 
time  (1885)  were  but  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  ancient  and 
modern  prophets.  We  should  cultivate  a  spirit  of  meekness 
and  not  harbor  ill  feelings  towards  our  enemies;  pray  for  our 
friends  who  are  being  persecuted,  and  be  true  to  each  other 
and  to  God.” 

"Felt  grateful  to  the  Lord  for  being  restored  to  health. 
Gave  much  good  counsel,  also  spoke  of  relying  on  the  Lord 
in  sickness  and  not  depending  on  doctors  and  medicine.” 

"Spoke  of  benefits  of  fasting  and  prayer.” 

"Faultfinding  is  wrong.  We  should  avoid  it,  especially 
in  regards  to  those  placed  over  us.  The  first  step  to  apostacy  is 
to  find  fault  with  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  We  should 
always  guard  against  it.  We  should  pray  God  to  shield  us 
from  it;  for  He  is  the  safeguard  against  evil.  He  is  anxious  for 
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us  all  to  be  saved  if  we  will  strive  for  it  and  keep  his  com¬ 
mandments.” 

“We  should  be  energetic,  keep  the  Sabbath  Day  and  do 
good  at  all  times.  We  should  comfort  the  sick  and  the  needy 
and  learn  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  God/' 

“Felt  strengthened  when  she  attended  her  meetings.  Said 
we  should  adminster  mild  herbs  in  sickness.  Bore  her  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  said  our  religion  was  a 
practical  religion.  We  must  do  our  duty  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings.” 

Mother,  as  time  went  on,  ^became  a  wonderful  speaker. 
She  talked  on  almost  every  principal  of  the  Gospel,  on  his¬ 
tory  biography  and  current  events.  But  the  burden  of  her 
talks  was  encouraging  the  sisters  to  live  as  true  Latter-day 
Saints;  train  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go;  stop 
fault-finding  and  saying  bad  things  about  people.  She  taught 
them  that  if  they  couldn't  speak  good  of  a  person  not  to  speak 
of  them  at  all.  To  have  charity  for  all  and  uphold  and  sup¬ 
port  evervthing  that  was  for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  man, 
found  favor  in  her  talks  and  life. 

You  who  will  read  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Holden  Relief  Society  Ward  from  1880  to  1905  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  wide  variety  of  instructions  given 
the  sisters  by  their  president,  N.  M.  Ashby.  Yet  her  life  was 
not  one  of  talking  and  giving  instructions  alone.  She  lived 
every  principle  she  advocated,  even  those  that  were  the  great¬ 
est  trial  and  sacrifice  to  her  such  as  the  United  Order  and 
Celestial  Marriage.  She  would  readily  sacrifice  her  own  com¬ 
fort  any  time  to  visit  some  sick  person  and  take  them  some 
tempting  dish  to  humor  a  sluggish  appetite. 

I  remember  when  the  Millard  Stake  Sunday  Schools  held 
a  Jubilee  celebration  in  Holden.  Between  35  and  30  were  fed 
at  her  table  every  meal  and  most  of  them  provided  with  lodg- 
mg. 

Of  this  event  Harden  writes: 
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"During  that  time  (September  2  and  3,  1893)  fruits, 
grapes,  and  tomatoes  were  at  their  best.  Every  one  was  in¬ 
vited  to  help  themselves  ’to  all  they  wanted  to  eat.  After  the 
Jubilee  was  over  Maria  wrote,  AVe  still  had  all  we  could  take 
care  of.  We  were  all  weary  but  happy/  ” 

It  was  always  mother's  belief  that  helping  the  poor  or 
supporting  a  worthy  cause  never  made  one  any  poorer. 

Here  is  one  characteristic  I  shall  never  forget.  When¬ 
ever  anyone  was  buying  anything  of  her  she  would  always  give 
"full  measure."  This,  translated  into  the  deal,  meant  round¬ 
ing  up  the  measure  or  adding  a  few  pounds  to  the  weight. 

July  24,  1897,  fifty  years  after  the  Pioneers  came  to  Utah, 
there  was  a  Jubilee  celebration  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  which 
all  Pioneers  who  came  in  1847  were  guests  of  honor.  A  large 
photograph  was  taken  and  hung  in  the  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  Mother's  picture  is  in  this  group.  She  also  received  an 
official  gold  badge. 

It  was  the  work  of  the  Relief  Society  to  look  after  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dead,  and  mother  never  neglected 
either  class.  Clothes  were  made  for  the  dead  and  they  were 
always  properly  laid  away.  This  meant  many  hours  of  extra 
work  which  extended  into  the  night  after  the  family  was 
tucked  to  bed.  There  was  a  custom  at  that  time  of  sitting 
up  with  the  dead  to  see  that  nothing  happened.  The  sisters 
usually  brought  in  their  husbands,  however,  for  this  service, 
although  they  usually  sat  up  with  the  sick  themselves. 

It  was  about  Thanksgiving  time  in  1903  that  N.  M.  Ash¬ 
by  was  made  counselor  to  President  Elizabeth  Yates  of  the 
Millard  Stake  Relief  Society,  and  when  Sister  Yates  moved 
to  Salt  Lake  in  1906  she  was  made  counselor  to  Isabell  Robin¬ 
son.  She  was  released  early  in  1908  on  account  of  poor 
health. 

June  15,  1905,  Sister  Ashbv  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Holden  Ward  Relief  Society.  She  said  it  was  unfair  to  the 
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sisters  for  her  to  hold  the  two  positions.  She  was  honorably 
released  by  action  of  the  Bishopric  and  her  daughter,  Ada,  was 
sustained  as  counselor  to  Mary  A.  Stephenson,  the  new  pres¬ 
ident. 

Mother  was  an  excellent  cook.  She  said  she  liked  to  see 
people  cat,  especially  boys.  I  believe  she  did.  To  this  trait 
I  blame  in  part  her  invalid  troubles.  There  were  six  daughters 
and  several  sons  with  families  all  within  easy  reach  of  the  old 
homestead.  As  I  look  back  upon  the  picture  now,  it  seems 
that  often  on  Sundays  several  of  these  families  were  there  for 
the  afternoon.  Mother  enjoyed  this. 

We  children  all  know  her  disposition  and  what  such  a 
gathering  meant.  Nothing  would  do  but  that  a  delicious  din¬ 
ner,  or  shall  I  say  banquet,  must  be  made  ready  and  served. 
Usually  she  provided  as  best  she  could  in  advance  and  her 
daughters  brought  provisions  liberally,  but  be  that  as  it  may 
it  didn’t  lessen  the  strain  on  her  system.  Her  feet  and  ankles 
were  not  equal  to  the  ambition  and  weight  of  the  woman  and 
so  a  breakdown  was  inevitable.  To  be  sure  the  daughters  near¬ 
ly  always  put  her  safely  in  a  chair  to  rest  while  they  did  the 
work,  but  she  wasn’t  happy  under  such  arrangements. 

Harden  writes: 

‘‘A  fall  caused  arthritis  which  made  her  an  invalid  the 
rest  of  her  life.  But  she  did  not  resign  her  home  duties  or  her 
services  to  others.  Procuring  a  wheel  chair  in  which  she  pro¬ 
pelled  herself  about  she  continued  to  keep  her  home  very 
neat,  and  prepare  excellent  meals  for  her  family  and  any  who 
came  to  her  home. 

“She  also  obtained  a  knitting  machine  on  which  she  knit 
hose  for  all  members  of  her  family  including  grandchildren. 

“She  made  many  yards  of  hand  knit  lace  and  wrote  let¬ 
ters  which  were  an  inspiration  to  the  recipients. 

“What  household  tasks  she  could  not  perform  from  her 
chair  were  taken  care  of  by  her  daughters  and  grandchildren 
who  lived  near  her/’ 
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“She  taught  that  proper  marriage  was  essential  and  all 
her  children  were  married  in  the  L.D.S.  Temples/' 

This  woman  had  1 3  children  of  her  own  and  raised  two 
others.  One  was  a  little  granddaughter  whose  mother  died 
when  she  was  6  weeks  old.  Another  an  orphan  girl  from 
Denmark  named  Inger  Larsen. 

She  believed  in  Patriarchal  Blessings  and  had  two  during 
her  life  which  were  a  constant  source  of  comfort  to  her.  The 
first  was  given  by  Patriarch  J.  G.  Bigler.  The  second  by 
Patriarch  Joseph  D.  Smith  given  February  26,  1908.  The  last 
one  is  here  given: 


Holden,  Feb.  26,  1908 
A  Patriarchal  Blessing  sealed  upon  the  head  of  Nancy 
Maria  Badger  Ashby,  daughter  of  Rodney  and  Nancy  (Garr) 
Badger.  Born  February  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  forty-six 
(1846)  at  La  Harpe,  Hancock  Co.,  Illinois. 

“Sister  Ashby,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the 
virtue  and  power  of  God  conferred  upon  me  to  bless,  I  seal 
upon  you  a  Patriarchal  blessing  that  it  may  be  a  comfort  unto 
you  during  the  remainder  of  your  life.  For  you  are  of  Israel  and 
an  heir  to  the  blessings  that  pertain  to  the  daughters  of  Zion 
and  your  labors  are  accepted  of  your  Heavenly  Father  for 
which  you  were  chosen  and  set  apart  before  you  came  to 
the  earth.  For  like  Father  Abraham,  you  were  among  those 
whom  the  Lord  shewed  him  and  told  him  they  were  the  noble 
and  great  from  which  he  selected  his  rulers.  And  your  office 
and  calling  with  your  sisters  has  been  well  and  faithfully  filled 
and  God  is  pleased  with  you.  You  have  earned  a  crown  of 
Glory  in  the  Mansions  of  our  Father,  where  the  wicked  cannot 
trouble  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

“Your  name  will  always  live  in  the  memory  of  your  sisters 
as  one  who  has  fought  a  good  fight  and  endured. 

“Your  children  and  your  grandchildren  down  to  the  latest 
generation  that  will  follow  you,  will  honor  and  revere  and  bless 
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your  name,  and  you  will  be  comforted  and  blessed  as  long  as 
you  remain  in  mortality  with  a  knowledge  that  you  have  done 
your  duty. 

"And  the  knowledge  will  ease  the  physical  pains  of  your 
body,  and  like  Job,  you  will  say,  The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord 
taketh  away  and  blessed  be  His  name  for  His  mercy  endureth 
forever/ 

“Bless  you,  dear  sister,  with  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  rest, 
of  discernment  of  spirits,  with  wisdom  to  counsel  your  children 
as  they  will  visit  you  from  time  to  time  in  that  way  that  the 
impression  will  never  leave  them,  and  they  will  follow  your 
teachings  and  carry  out  your  counsel  and  honor  your  name  in 
the  earth  and  it  is  your  privilege  to  live  to  do  this  until  you 
feel  satisfied  that  your  work  is  completed  and  then  you  can 
go  to  sleep  and  wake  up  in  the  spirit  world  and  rejoice  with 
those  who  went  before,  who  are  dear  to  you.  I  seal  these 
blessings  upon  you  with  all  your  former  blessings  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Amen.” 

Patriarch  Joseph  D.  Smith. 

Nina  says: 

“I  remember  my  mother  as  being  very  charitable.  She 
loved  to  visit  the  poor,  the  sick,  or  any  one  in  distress. 
Many  times,  when  I  was  a  small  child,  she  took  me  with 
her  to  some  home  where  the  mother  was  sick  and  small 
children  were  in  need  of  food  or  clothing.  It  seemed  to  me 
she  always  took  them  something  that  made  them  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy.” 

Emma  writes: 

“I  think  my  mother  was  one  of  the  busiest  women 
I  have  ever  known.  When  I  was  a  small  child,  I  loved 
to  watch  her  work,  scrubbing  clothes  on  a  wash  board,  mixing 
bread,  rolling  out  pies  or  cookies  and  doing  dozens  of  other 
jobs  which  seemed  to  fascinate  me  and  make  me  wish  I  could 
do  things  like  she  did. 
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“Everything  around  the  place  had  to  be  kept  clean  and 
neat,  both  in  the  house  and  outside.  Many  a  moonlight  night 
have  I  helped  her  rake  the  yards  and  pile  up  scattered  pieces 
of  boards,  poles,  logs,  etc.,  into  piles,  making  the  place  look  so 
much  cleaner  and  more  pleasing. 

“Our  beds  in  those  days  were  made  of  ticks  filled  with 
corn  shucks.  Every  fall  these  ticks  had  to  be  emptied  and 
washed  and  filled  with  fresh  new  shucks.  Quite  often  this  job 
was  done  on  moonlight  evenings  when  father,  mother  and 
all  the  children  who  were  big  enough  would  get  out  and  really 
have  a  good  time. 

“We  had  no  springs  on  our  beds.  I  remember  how  proud 
and  happy  my  sister.  Sue,  and  I  were  when  we  bought  springs 
and  a  white  spread  for  Mother’s  bed,  with  the  first  money  we 
ever  earned  doing  house  work  for  people  in  town  at  $1.50 
per  week. 

“Lots  of  times  the  family  would  all  work  together  getting 
apples,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  ready  to  dry.  Mother  had  a 
wonderful  way  of  making  our  work  seem  more  like  playing 
games.  When  shelling  peas  or  stemming  gooseberries,  we 
would  run  races  and  would  get  so  interested  we  would  be 
through  before  we  hardly  knew  it. 

“All  these  things  have  been  a  big  help  to  us  children 
with  our  own  family  problems.” 

Edith  contributes: 

"As  I  recall  Mother’s  life,  she  was  very  devoted  to  Re¬ 
lief  Society  work,  but  I  have  heard  different  ladies  say  she 
always  told  them  their  first  duty  was  to  their  families  and 
their  homes. 

"Mother  was  as  industrious  a  woman  as  I  ever  knew.  She 
could  do  almost  any  kind  of  work.  I  think,  however,  she 
probably  worked  too  hard. 

"I  remember  seeing  her  dry  squash  by  cutting  slices 
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around  and  around  as  long  as  it  would  hold  together.  Then 
she  would  hang  these  slices  up  behind  the  stove  to  dry. 

"I  have  seen  her  make  tubs  full  of  laundry  soap. 

"In  our  neighborhood  was  a  cheese  factory.  One  day,  all 
the  milk  of  the  neighbors  was  brought  to  our  home  and  we 
would  have  a  large  cheese  made  from  it.  Then  in  turn  each 
of  the  neighbors  would  make  them  one.  I  remember  the 
cheese  was  'A'  grade,  or  as  good  as  any  you  could  buy. 

"Father  made  a  very  good  cheese  press.  He  also  made  a 
shelf  which  hung  by  wire  from  the  ceiling  in  the  little  north¬ 
east  room.  Here  the  cheese  was  cured.  They  had  to  be  rubbed 
and  turned  every  so  often  in  the  curing  process.  It  seemed  to 
me  we  would  sometimes  have  ten  or  twelve  cheese  on  the 
shelf  curing  at  a  time/' 

Nathaniel  says :  "Mother  believed  in  native  herbs  as 
beneficial  to  the  human  body.  There  were  a  number  that 
she  made  use  of  in  the  family.  I  remember  the  sage  tea  for 
stomach  ache  and  the  horehound  candy  for  colds.  The  com¬ 
mon  mountain  sage  was  often  used.  A  sprained  ankle,  a 
bad  bruise  or  a  mashed  foot,  and  sage  brush  was  steeped  into 
a  strong  pungent  tea  in  which  the  affected  parts  were  soaked 
for  hours.  The  tea  being  as  hot  as  the  patient  could  stand. 
In  later  years  I  have  wondered  if  the  benefit  (for  there  was 
benefit)  was  derived  from  the  moist  heat  or  the  ingredients  of 
the  sage  or  from  both. 

“Another  thing  was  the  root  beer  made  in  the  height  of 
summer,  usually  during  haying  or  grain  hauling  time,  and 
served  cold  instead  of  too  much  cold  water.  I  have  heard 
hired  men  say  they  always  enjoyed  helping  father  at  this  time 
of  year  because  of  the  root  beer  served.  Often  a  piece  of 
cake  or  quarter  of  pie  accompanied  the  drink. 

"I  don't  remember  all  the  steps  and  ingredients  that 
went  into  the  making  of  that  root  beer;  but  I  do  remember 
gathering  such  herbs  as  dandelions,  yarrow,  hops,  etc.  There 
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was  a  bran  mash  set  with  yeast.  The  herbs  were  brewed.  The 
root  beer  tightly  corked  and  allowed  to  stand  so  many  days. 

“There  was  snap  or  zip  to  it  and  it  seemed  to  make  the 
tired  arms  and  legs  feel  refreshed.  No,  it  wasn’t  intoxicating 
in  the  least.  Yon  could  drink  a  tnbfull  without  feeling  dizzy 
at  all;  but  a  glass  or  two  pepped  you  up  for  the  work  in  hand.  ’ 


Rodney’s  writings: 
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As  a  Child,  Wife,  Mother  and  Civilian  Woman,  Bore  the 
Stamp  of  Sacrificial  Service  to  Duty 

To  Her  God 

“She  learned  early  in  life,  to  be  prayerful,  leading  her 
to  be  obedient  to  His  first  and  great  commandment,  to  love 
Him  with  all  her  heart,  soul,  and  mind,  and  all  her  activities 
in  life  show  how  fully  she  kept  this  objective  as  her  guide. 

“Every  Church  calling  she  seemed  to  connect  up  with 
her  loyalty  to  God  and  His  laws  and  sought  to  fill  them,  with 
all  her  might  and  strength.  With  an  earnest  eye  single  to  His 
glory,  she  ever  sought  for  opportunity  to  further  His  work. 
She  lived  close  to  Him  and  obtained  help  in  her  every  under¬ 
taking  and  was  thereby  successful  in  gaining  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  those  she  labored  with  and  for. 

“Her  concept  of  God  was  that  He  was  a  wise,  loving, 
sympathetic  Father,  willing  and  anxious  to  listen  to  and  help 
any  and  all  of  His  children  who  were  willing  to  live  worthy 
of  His  help,  as  well  as  to  encourage  with  supreme  patience, 
careless  and  wayward  ones,  until  they,  too,  were  able  to  walk 
by  faith  and  serve  with  love. 
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To  Her  Husband 

“She  gave  herself  as  a  companion,  helpmate  and  partner, 
to  love,  cherish  and  obey  in  righteousness,  through  life’s  trials 
and  pleasures  and  to  be  eternally  his.  While  in  mortality,  she 
considered  it  her  duty  to  replenish  the  earth  and  help  subdue 
it,  as  well  as  to  multiply  its  inhabitants,  and  all  these  things 
she  consistently  did  without  reserve. 

“She  made  her  home  a  fit  dwelling  place  for  those  she 
loved,  by  order,  cleanliness,  system  and  peace. 

“Every  Christian  ideal  and  standard  of  life  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  her  philosophy  of  life  and  they  were  so  emphasized 
and  made  important,  in  her  home  training,  that  their  effects 
and  influence  were  felt  and  appreciated  by  those  within. 

“Economy  and  care  of  every  kind  of  material  was  prac¬ 
ticed  and  resulted  in  valuable  habits  among  the  members  of 
her  family,  lasting  through  their  lives.  Thrift  was  stressed  by 
example  and  precept,  followed  by  lives  of  ability  and  useful¬ 
ness  in  social,  civic  and  spiritual  activities. 

“Love  for  life,  in  all  its  beauties,  culture  and  artistic 
loveliness  was  ever  held  up  as  valuable,  attainment,  and  human 
life  stressed  as  the  crowning  possession,  worthy  of  the  greatest 
responsibility  and  appreciation. 

To  Her  Children 

“She  first  was  willing  to  abide  the  shadows  of  death,  that 
thev  each  might  step  forth  into  life,  to  find  a  mother,  whose 
soul  was  capable  of  fostering  future  development. 

“Then  the  unnumbered  tasks  of  training  unfolded  with 
each  day’s  experiences,  ever  drawing  on  her  vitality,  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  as  from  a  reservoir  of  power.  There  were 
stories  to  be  told,  prayers  to  be  taught,  games  to  be  played, 
tasks  to  be  performed,  attitudes  to  be  developed,  and  numerous 
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ideals  to  be  formed,  if  a  worth-while  character  was  to  be  built. 

“With  each  new  comer  all  these  tasks,  in  simple  form 
must  be  repeated,  while  to  the  growing  ones,  new  and  in¬ 
creased  activities  must  be  introduced  and  developed,  if  proper 
discipline  and  interest  be  maintained. 

“She  knew  and  valued  the  fact,  that  if  all  these  activities 
were  to  have  any  effect,  they  must  be  reinforced  by  a  constant 
and  proper  example  and  supervision. 

“Her  home  was  for  her  children  and  their  companions. 
Such  games  as  “Pussy  Wants  a  Corner/’  “Blindman's  Buff/7 
“Hide  and  Seek”  and  “Candv  Pullings/7  were  neither  too  noisy 
or  rough  to  be  played  inside,  under  proper  supervision. 

“Meal  times  were  regular,  happy  times,  made  so  by  clean 
linen,  wholesome  food  and  pleasant  atmosphere.  No  pas¬ 
time  indulged  in  by  her  children,  was  insignificant  to  her, 
but  was  zealously  guarded  by  a  moral  setting  and  control.  Her 
interest  and  prayers  never  ceased  to  reach  and  be  felt  by  her 
children,  no  matter  what  distance  between  them. 


To  Her  Neighbors 

“And  the  second  being  like  unto  it,  she  ever  showed  in  her 
life7  s  work  among  her  neighbors  that  she  considered  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  it  as  important  as  the  keeping  of  the  first  and  great 
commandment. 

“So  whether  arising,  at  any  time  of  night,  to  help  a  sick 
person,  close  or  far  from  her  home,  taking  a  motherless  babe 
to  nurse  and  raise  to  maturity,  or  cooking  a  meal  for  a  family 
in  their  mother's  absence,  it  seemed  all  in  line  of  love  of 
neighbor,  to  her. 

“No  known  case  of  suffering,  want,  or  neglect,  ever  escaped 
her  attention  and  care,  often  neglecting  her  own  affairs  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  others,  which  can  only  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  coming  near  to  loving  ones  neighbor  as  oneself. 


Nancy  Maria  Badger  Ashby 
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“Her  many  connections  in  civic,  social  and  spiritual 
activities  all  through  her  busy  life,  allowed  her  a  fine  extended 
contact  with  a  variety  of  individuals,  all  of  which  aided  her 
in  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  her  vision  of  the  meaning  of 
neighbor  and  her  duty  to  them.  Neighbor  to  her  meant  any 
one  in  need  of  anything.  Loving  them  as  oneself,  meant  doing 
for  them  as  one  would  do  for  self.” 


Harden’s  writings: 

“Maria's  rewards  were  the  blessings  of  faith  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  duties  accomplished. 

“She  was  stricken  on  two  occasions  with  what  appeared 
to  be  certain  death,  but  the  faith  of  her  family  and  friends 
through  the  Priesthood  prevailed. 

“The  summer  and  fall  of  nineteen-seventeen,  she  was  in 
a  weakened  condition  until  sometime  in  October  she  took 
to  her  bed  and  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor  until  the  morning  of 
November  ninteenth  she  called  for  all  her  children  and  when 
she  heard  they  were  all  there  she  died,  Novmber  19,  1917?  in 
Holden  at  her  home  where  she  had  lived  forty-five  and-half 
years.  She  was  seventy-one  years,  eight  months  and  twenty- 
two  days  of  age.  Surviving  at  her  demise,  besides  her  husband, 
were  eleven  children,  seventy-three  grandchildren,  and  six 
great-grandchildren. 

“She  had  been  a  patient  so  long,  many  of  the  people  of 
the  town  hardly  knew  her,  yet  at  her  funeral  a  large  concourse 
of  family  and  friends  were  present. 

“The  speakers  were  Patriarchs  David  R.  Stevens  and 
Joseph  D.  Smith,  Sister  Susan  Robinson,  President  Orville 
Thompson  of  the  Millard  Stake,  Elder  Wm.  T.  Bennett,  and 
Bishop  John  C.  Poulson  of  the  Holden  Ward.  All  paid 
tribute  to  her  character  and  extolled  her  life’s  work. 
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“Today,  in  the  Holden  Cemetery,  stands  a  marble  shaft 
with  this  inscription: 


“William  H.  Ashby 

July  16,  1839 
March  19,  1925 

His  Wife 
Nancy  Maria 

February  27,  1846 
November  19,  1917 


“At  the  foot  of  these  graves  are  two  stones  with  these 
inscriptions: 


Florence 


Clinton 


“Enclosed  in  a  cement  curbing  in  this  lot  with  the  par¬ 
ents,  are  their  two  small  children  who  died  in  early  child¬ 
hood/' 


WILLIAM  HARDEN  ASHBY,  JR. 


was  born  April  7,  1867,  at  44  South  2nd 
West  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  son  of  William  Hardin 
and  Nancy  Maria  Badger  Ashby.  This  birthplace  was  the 
home  of  my  Grandmother  Badger,  the  home  of  Grandfather 
Rodney  Badger  when  he  was  alive. 

My  father  was  in  charge  of  the  Church  stock  on  the  Island 
at  the  time  I  was  born  and  I  was  taken  there  to  live  the  first 
three  years  of  my  life.  Then  the  family  moved  to  the  Church 
Pasture  on  Mill  Creek,  south  of  the  city  where  we  lived  two 
years.  By  this  time  I  had  two  sisters.  I  was  about  five  and  a 
half  years  old  when  we  moved  to  Holden.  The  preparation 
for  this  move  was  a  pleasant  experience  for  me,  as  we  were 
preparing  for  a  long  journey. 

The  things  I  can  remember  most  of  the  journey  were:  a 
balky  horse  that  Father  and  Uncle  George  Badger  had  trouble 
with;  the  name,  Whisky  Creek,  as  applied  to  a  canyon  and 
wash;  the  impression  made  upon  me  as  we  came  suddenly  in 
sight  of  the  Sevier  River  gorge.  It,  to  me,  was  for  years  after, 
'The  Jumping  off  Place/'  The  deep  canyon  the  river  had  cut 
seemed  just  that.  I  couldn't  even  describe  it  to  the  folks  later, 
and  didn't  know  where  it  was  until  in  later  years  when  I  was 
driving  cattle  to  Leamington  and  again  came  to  the  brink. 

We  reached  Holden  the  fifth  of  April,  1872,  and  moved 
into  the  old  fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Buttermilk.  We  lived 
in  the  fort  until  a  log  house  was  built  on  one  of  Father’s  lots 
in  the  west  part  of  town.  Later,  some  of  the  adobe  from  the 
fort  were  hauled  to  the  lot  and  built  into  the  family  home. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  house  I  got  my  first  schooling. 
Mother's  sister,  Charlotta  Louisa  Badger,  was  the  teacher. 

Soon  a  school  house  was  built  and  I  attended  school 
whenever  possible.  As  I  grew  up  I  went  to  the  Brigham  Young 
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Academy  at  Provo,  where  I  studied  bookkeeping  along  with 
the  regular  subjects  then  taught. 

As  a  child,  about  seven,  I  remember  that  while  the  adobes 
were  being  hauled  for  the  new  home,  the  Pottawatamie  Plums 
were  ripe  and  I  was  supposed  to  supply  the  workmen  with 
them.  I  cannot  recollect  how  well  I  did  this  task. 

At  the  Island,  and  also  at  the  Church  Pasture,  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  ever  get  to  a  Sunday  School.  Now,  in 
Holden,  as  a  youngster,  I  enjoyed  going,  and  do  not  remember 
ever  missing  any  Sunday. 

As  I  grew  up  I  enjoyed  children’s  dances,  picnics,  theatri¬ 
cals  and  excursions  to  the  canyons  and  to  the  sand  hills  at 
Pioneer  Hay  ground,  where  Father  owned  forty  acres  of 
meadow  land.  It  was  here  at  the  Hay  Ground  where  we  put 
up  meadow  hay  and  went  swimming  in  the  springholes  where 
the  little  minnow  fish  were  so  thick. 

At  this  time  1880  there  was  the  White  Bush  farm,  the 
clearing  of  the  land,  the  planting  of  crops,  the  watering,  cul¬ 
tivating,  hoeing  and  harvesting,  the  herding  of  cattle  off  the 
crops,  and  the  old  muzzle  loading  shot  gun  and  the  rabbits 
to  kill.  There  was  always  the  melon  patch.  It  didn’t  attract 
the  cattle  so  much  but  needed  watching  just  the  same,  espe¬ 
cially  nights,  and  it  fell  to  me  much  of  the  time  to  keep  the 
young  people  out  and  I  had  some  peculiar  and  laughable  ex¬ 
periences  at  times. 

I  was  never  content  with  a  stay-at-home  life.  I  wanted  to 
travel.  A  trip  to  Nevada  with  produce  in  1886  the  year  I  was 
out  of  school;  several  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City;  also  peddling 
fruit  and  molasses  on  the  Sevier,  gave  me  an  insight  into  my 
surroundings.  One  opportunity  to  satisfy  this  longing  for 
travel  was  the  occasion  of  my  marriage  to  Martha  Ann  Stev¬ 
ens.  We  drove  to  St.  George  to  be  married  in  the  Temple, 
March  16,  1888,  and  spent  a  week  there.  On  this  trip,  we 
took  six  days  going  and  five  days  to  return. 
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Upon  our  arrival  in  St. 

George  we  found  the 
new  law  required  all  mar¬ 
riages  to  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  a  license.  Ours 
was  the  first  to  be  issued 
in  Washington  County. 

I  went  to  Nevada, 
sheep-shearing  on  several 
trips.  This  was  interest¬ 
ing  as  well  as  profitable. 

We  had  a  daughter 
born  to  us  September  27, 

1889,  at  Holden  and  my 
wife  died  November  7 
the  same  year,  leaving 
the  infant  daughter 
which  my  mother  took 
to  nurse  and  raise  as  one 
of  her  own  children. 

My  great  opportunity  to  travel  came  when  I  was  called 
to  fill  a  mission  to  the  Southern  States  for  the  L.D.S.  Church. 
I  spent  25  months  laboring  in  Alabama  and  Florida.  Where 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  a  number  of  people.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  traveled  through  the  Northeastern  States 
when  my  mission  was  completed,  but  due  to  lack  of  funds,  I 
had  to  forego  that  pleasure.  However,  I  arrived  home  to  the 
surprise  of  the  family  and  friends  who  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
wedding  feast  for  Sister  Ada. 

The  depression  of  the  'nineties  was  then  on  and  I  had  to 
obtain  employment  wherever  I  could.  I  quarried  rock  at 
Whisky  Creek  for  the  addition  to  the  Co-op  Store  which  was 
then  being  built.  I  hauled  and  chopped  wood  for  the  home 
at  Father's.  I  went  back  to  Nevada  for  sheep-shearing  and 
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haying  in  the  spring  and 
summer  and  spent  the 
winter  and  the  following 
summer  logging  in  the 
East  Fork  of  Eight  Mile. 

This  was  the  summer  of 
1895. 

August  28,  1895,  I 

married  again;  this  time 
to  Melissa  L.  Coleman. 

This  took  place  in  the 
Manti  Temple.  Melissa 
was  the  daughter  of  John 
Thomas  Coleman  and 
Mary  Leavines.  The  next 

J 

spring,  I  spent  making 
brick  to  build  a  home. 

After  that,  I  was  away 
from  home  or  on  the 
farm  out  of  town  most 
of  the  time.  In  October,  1902,  I  went  to  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada,  where  I  stayed  the  winter  and  came  back  in  July  the 
next  year.  Next,  I  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  sheep-shearer 
and  farmed  the  White  Bush  and  Church  Spring  farms  till 
the  spring  of  1910,  when  I  moved  to  Fairfield  (Camp  Floyd), 
Utah,  where  I  was  manager  of  a  large  company  dry  farm  owned 
by  the  Cedar  Valley  Development  Co. 

Here  I  was  Sunday  School  superintendent  for  two  years 
until  March,  1912,  when  we  moved  to  Bountiful  where  I 
worked  at  odd  jobs  for  more  than  a  year.  Then  became  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Woods  Cross  Canning  Co.  farm  at  Clearfield. 
During  this  time  I  was  active  in  Church  work,  being  ward 
teacher,  Sunday  School  and  Y.M.M.I.A.  worker  and  finance 
collector  for  the  ward.  I  often  went  to  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
and  did  considerable  work  for  the  dead. 


MARTHA  ESTELLA  ASHBY 
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In  1917, 1  took  over  the  Ashby  Genealogical  Records  and 
did  secretarial  work  for  a  number  of  years  or  until  1931-2,  when 
I  turned  the  books  over  to  Briant  and  John  Ashby,  sons  of 
Benjamin  Ashby,  the  original  owner. 

I  went  to  Oakland,  California,  and  worked  in  San  khan- 
cisco  as  a  carpenter.  We  moved  to  Melrose  Heights,  east  of 
Oakland,  then  to  Albany  on  San  Francisco  Bay  front.  We 
came  back  to  Utah  to  American  Fork,  where  I  worked  for 
brother  Robert  on  the  American  Fur  Farms  18  months,  then 
went  to  Dry  Fork,  Bingham  Canyon  for  6  months. 

From  here  we  moved  to  West  Jordan  on  Hartman  and 
Cramer  Fox  Farm  for  3  months,  but  spent  the  winter  in 
Ogden.  In  the  spring  I  did  some  building  for  Hartman  and 
Cramer  and  then  took  300  foxes  to  the  head  of  Strawberry 
to  prime  the  fur. 

I  built  a  fox  farm  for  George  English  on  the  Redwood 
Road  and  managed  the  same  for  four  years.  Next,  we  went 
back  to  Ogden  where  I  did  odd  jobs  after  being  refused  work 
on  Government  works  on  account  of  age.  In  the  fall  of  !94°> 
I  helped  make  sorghum  molasses,  about  1000  gallons,  mostly 
for  the  Church  security. 

During  my  travels,  whenever  I  had  time,  I  searched  the 
libraries  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkley,  and  Ogden,  for 
histories  of  our  immediate  families,  such  as  Ashbys,  Badgers, 
Hammonds,  Garrs,  Colemans  and  Leavines.  I  also  worked 
on  life  histories  of  descendants. 

In  the  autumn  of  1941,  our  children  made  it  posible  for 
their  mother  and  me  to  make  a  trip  to  Alabama  and  Florida, 
Melissa’s  sister  and  relatives  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  48 
years  were  still  living  there.  The  country  had  changed  a 
great  deal.  The  forests  and  swamps  have  given  way  to  farms, 
highways,  and  railroads.  Many  streams  had  dried  up  and  the 
rivers  were  smaller  than  they  once  were.  The  older  people 
had  either  died  off  or  moved  away,  so  there  was  a  great  deal 
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of  disappointment  to  offset  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  and 
it  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we  returned  to  Utah,  our 
friends  and  children.  We  get  much  pleasure  and  comfort 
in  having  our  children  and  grandchildren  visit  us. 

This  trip  seemed  to  satisfy  my  life-long  desire  to  travel.  It 
couldn’t  have  been  postponed,  for  Melissa  passed  away  Nov. 
25,  1942.  My  daughter,  Virginia,  induced  me  to  go  with  her 
to  Tacoma,  Washington,  to  live;  so  I  sold  most  of  the  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  went. 

During  World  War  I,  two  of  my  sons  volunteered  to  join 
the  fighting  forces  of  our  country,  but  were  held  in  reserve 
until  needed.  Before  they  were  called,  however,  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  which  released  them.  Six  grandsons  are  with  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  at  the  present  time  in  World 
War  II. 

(The  following  was  written  after  his  demise) : 

Father,  William  Harden  Ashby,  Jr.,  passed  away  on  Nov. 
3,  1943,  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  was  brought  to  Ogden 
for  funeral  services  and  burial.  At  the  funeral,  speakers  ex¬ 
tolled  his  good  life  and  exhorted  his  family  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample. 

Since  his  death,  one  granddaughter  has  joined  the  Waves 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


NINA  MARIA  ASHBY  WOOD 


was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  October  2,  1868, 
daughter  of  William  Hardin  and  Nancy  Maria  Badger  Ashby. 
In  April,  1872,  Father  moved  his  family  to  Holden,  Millard 
County.  There  were  three  children  at  that  time,  a  brother 
older  than  I,  and  a  sister,  younger.  I  was  three  and  a  half  years 
old  yet  I  remember  a  balky  horse  that  gave  the  men  folks  some 
trouble  on  the  road. 

I  also  remember  living  in  a  room  or  two  in  the  old  Fort 
that  had  been  built  by  early  settlers  in  Holden  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  Fort  had  been  taken  away. 

.  Our  first  home  was  a  log  house  about  two  blocks  west  of 
the  Fort.  In  a  few  years  Father  had  a  four-room  adobe  house 
built  on  the  same  lot,  which  made  us  very  comfortable.  Here 
we  lived  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  summer  time  we 
lived  mostly  on  the  farm  two  miles  north  of  town. 

Many  a  time  we  children  walked  to  town  to  attend  Sun¬ 
day  School,  Primary,  or  go  to  the  store  for  groceries.  The 
first  few  years  there  was  no  fence  around  the  farm.  We  older 
children  had  to  help  watch,  lest  range  cattle,  seeing  the  green, 
would  come  and  destroy  the  crops.  I  remember  the  brown 
duckin  suits  Mother  made  for  us  girls  to  keep  us  from  getting 
scratched  on  the  brush  as  we  ran  after  the  horses  and  cattle. 

As  years  went  by,  we  helped  plant  and  harvest  the  crops, 
as  well  as  help  with  the  work  in  the  house.  In  those  days 
house  cleaning  was  a  real  job.  Rag  carpets  had  to  be  taken 
up,  shook  or  beaten  free  from  dust;  straw  which  had  collected 
dust  since  last  cleaning  day  taken  out;  walls  white-washed 
with  a  solution  of  lime  which  ate  into  our  fingers  as  we  cleaned 
it  from  the  wood-work  and  floors.  Clean  straw  was  then  spread 
on  the  floor,  the  carpets  stretched  and  tacked  down.  When 
this  was  done  the  rooms  looked  and  smelled  so  clean  and  fresh, 
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“I  know  what  it  is  to  sit  by  the  bedside  of  loved  ones  who  are  sufferin 
and  watch  over  them  until  their  spirits  pass  on” 
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and  the  carpets  so  soft  to  walk  on  that  we  felt  well  paid  for 
the  time  and  trouble. 

Clothes  were  washed  by  rubbing  them  on  a  washboard. 
We  didn't  have  many  changes  of  clothing,  but  were  taught  to 
take  care  of  what  we  did  have  and  keep  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  didn't  take  long  to  decide  what  dress  to  wear  to  a 
party,  but  we  had  good  times.  School  children  wore  shoes 
made  of  heavy  leather  which  was  very  durable.  They  were  kept 
well  greased  in  winter  weather  to  keep  the  wet  snow  or  water 
from  soaking  through.  Overshoes  and  rubbers  were  not  to  be 
had. 

I  remember  helping  make  tallow  candles.  Coal  oil  lamps 
and  tallow  candles  furnished  light  for  many  years.  It  was 
some  time  after  I  was  married  that  gasoline  lights  were 
brought  into  the  house.  They  were  a  great  improvement  as 
we  could  see  to  read  or  sew  in  any  part  of  the  room.  Several 
years  later,  electric  lights,  followed  by  all  tvpes  of  electrical 
improvements,  were  brought  into  our  homes. 

Much  of  our  work  was  done  cooperatively  and  made  an 
excuse  for  a  social  gathering.  In  fruit  season  groups  of  young 
folks  would  get  together  evenings  and  peel  and  cut  fruit,  such 
as  apples,  peaches  and  plums,  making  them  ready  to  dry  for 
winter  use.  Other  evenings  were  spent  sewing  and  winding 
carpet  rags  into  balls,  ready  to  be  woven  into  carpets.  When 
the  work  was  finished,  refreshments  were  served,  games  played, 
etc.  Some  evenings  were  spent  making  molasses  candy  with 
each  one  trying  to  stretch  their  piece  the  whitest. 

There  were  also  special  days  and  times  for  enjoyment. 
There  was  the  Sand  Hill  outings,  and  rolling  down  the  large 
sand  hills  was  some  sport.  The  May  Day  outings  were  generally 
in  the  canyon.  We  always  had  a  nice  program,  crowned  a 
Queen  of  May  and  braided  the  May  Pole.  Besides  there  were 
the  races,  the  ball  games,  and  a  large  swing  or  two  to  enjoy. 
We  took  plenty  of  lunch  to  last  all  day,  no  matter  how  often 
we  wanted  to  eat. 
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I  doubt  whether  young  folks  these  days  of  luxury  really 
enjoy  themselves  any  better  than  we  did,  with  little  or  no 
expense. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  was  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  remember  seeing  those  large  grey  stones  being  brought  in 
to  build  the  Temple.  They  were  swung  under  carts  drawn 
by  ox  teams. 

Holden's  schoolhouse  was  a  one-room  adobe  building, 
which  served  as  an  all-purpose  gathering  place.  Here  was 
held  school,  church,  dances  and  amusements  of  all  kinds.  Many 
a  pleasant  hour  was  spent  there  by  the  town's  people.  A 
bowery  was  built  on  the  public  square  nearby  where  Church 
services  were  held  during  the  summer  months,  as  well  as 
Fourth  and  Twenty-fourth  of  July  celebrations. 

I  received  my  education  in  Holden,  except  for  one  year 
when  I  attended  school  at  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  at 
Provo,  where  Karl  G.  Maeser  was  principal.  I  was  assistant 
teacher  in  Holden  schools  one  year.  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  took  a  course  in  dressmaking;  after  which  I  took  in  sewing 
for  several  years.  I  liked  to  sew  and  enjoyed  this  very  much. 

John  Wood  and  I  were  married  September  12,  1889  in  the 
Manti  Temple.  We  started  housekeeping  in  a  one  room 
adobe  house  on  a  city  lot  he  had  bought.  Our  furniture  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  cook  stove,  table,  six  chairs  and  a  cupboard  made 
of  boxes  piled  up  with  a  curtain  around  them.  We  papered 
the  walls,  put  a  rag  carpet  on  the  floor  and  felt  very  comfort¬ 
able.  This  was  our  home  for  about  five  years.  During  which 
time  we  built  us  a  four  room  brick  house. 

John  was  at  the  sheep  herd  most  of  the  time  for  several 
years  after  we  were  married.  In  the  summer  time  when  he 
was  in  the  mountains  near  town,  the  children  and  I  went 
with  him.  We  enjoyed  the  cool  invigorating  air  and  the  de¬ 
licious  mutton  pies  cooked  on  the  open  fire  in  a  bake  skillet. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  more  grand,  or  gives  more  real 
happiness  and  satisfaction  than  to  have  a  home  and  a  nice 
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large  family,  where  parents  and  children  are  united  and  plan 
and  work  together;  have  regular  meals,  join  in  family  prayer 
and  try  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  This  has 
been  my  greatest  desire,  therefore  my  work  has  been  mostly 
in  the  home  with  the  family.  I  feel  like  the  Lord  has  blessed 
my  efforts,  for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 

I  loved  to  attend  church  and  help  in  any  way  I  could. 
These  are  some  of  my  activities:  Sunday  School  teacher,  Re¬ 
lief  Society  visiting  teacher  about  1 3  years,  Millard  Stake 
Relief  Society  Treasurer  6  years,  Holden  Ward  Relief  Society 
President  12  years.  During  this  time  we  had  a  great  many 
activities  besides  the  regular  lesson  meetings  to  attend,  such 
as  lessons  on  health,  cooking  and  sewing  demonstrations,  can¬ 
ning  and  flower  contests,  clean  up  and  fly  campaigns,  bazaars 
to  raise  funds  to  help  remodel  our  church  house,  Wood 
Hauling  dance  and  supper  each  year,  collecting  means  for 
temple  work,  temple  excursions,  etc.  All  of  which  I  really 
enjoyed  as  it  was  an  opportunity  to  help  others  as  well  as 
being  educational  to  myself.  I  have  done  some  temple  work, 
and  am  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Pioneers. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  taking  several  nice  trips  dur¬ 
ing  my  life.  One  of  these  was  a  three  months’  visit  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  I  visited  many  points  of  interest,  including  a 
trip  to  Catalina  Island.  I  enjoyed  a  bus  trip  to  Chicago  with 
my  husband  and  some  of  our  young  folks.  We  came  back 
in  automobiles  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Ni- 
agra  Falls  and  many  other  places  of  interest.  We  visited 
Joseph  Smith’s  home,  went  in  the  kitchen  where  as  he  leaned 
on  the  mantle  piece  he  told  his  mother  about  his  first  vision 
in  the  Sacred  Grove.  We  went  upstairs  to  his  bedroom 
where  he  was  visited  by  the  Angel  Moroni;  into  the  room 
where  some  of  the  Gold  Plates  were  translated.  We  went 
to  the  Sacred  Grove,  to  the  Hill  Cumorah  and  the  Bureau 
of  Information.  We  went  through  the  Kirtland  Temple  and 
saw  many  of  the  homes  of  the  Saints  in  Kirtland  and  Nauvoo, 
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including  that  of  grandfather  Nathaniel  Ashbv.  We  saw  the 
place  where  the  Nauvoo  Temple  once  stood.  Not  one  stone 
was  left  on  the  ground.  We  visited  the  cemetery  at  Winter 
Quarters  where  many  of  the  Saints  were  buried. 

While  following  the  Pioneer  trail  across  the  plains  I 
couldn't  help  contrasting  the  difference  in  the  way  we  were 
traveling  in  cars  over  paved  roads  to  the  way  those  Pioneers 
traveled  in  wagons  or  pulled  handcarts  over  dusty  or  muddy 

had  faith  in  the  Lord  and  a  strong 
testimony  of  the  Gospel. 

Another  pleasant  trip  was  down  the  West  Coast.  We 
traveled  north  through  Yellowstone  Park,  then  west  to  the 
Grand  Cooly  Dam  which  was  under  construction,  on  to  Van¬ 
couver,  then  down  the  coast,  through  the  forests  and  cities. 
We  visited  friends  in  Portland,  and  traveled  through  miles 
and  miles  of  beautiful  mountainous  country,  with  rivers  and 
forests  on  every  hand.  T  he  shrubbery  everywhere  and  the 
trees  veiled  in  mosses  and  vines  were  beautiful  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  I  enjoyed  the  fields  of  roses  and  the  farms  nestling 
among  the  hills  or  along  the  rivers. 

We  whizzed  by  Petaluma,  the  great  poultry  center,  an C 
on  to  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  Now  and  then  we  trav¬ 
eled  for  miles  in  sight  of  the  waves  of  the  great  Pacific.  At 
Los  Angeles  we  headed  homeward  across  the  desert,  and 
visited  Boulder  Dam  on  our  way. 

I  have  also  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  many  of  the  sights 
of  the  West  such  as  Bryce,  Zion  and  Grand  canyons. 

Edgar  A.  Guest  said  something  like  this:  “It  takes  a  heap 
of  living  in  a  house  to  make  a  home."  We  have  had  just  such 
a  home;  joys,  sorrows,  sickness  and  death.  Two  of  our  children 
and  four  grandchildren  have  passed  on  to  that  better  home, 
where  we  hope  to  join  them  when  we  leave  this  earthly  life. 
I  know  what  it  means  to  sit  by  the  bedside  of  loved  ones  who 
are  suffering  and  watch  over  them  until  their  spirits  pass  on. 
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These  arc  real  trials,  but  not  so  hard  to  us  who  know  the 
Gospel  Plan  of  Life  and  Salvation,  as  it  is  to  those  who  have 
no  hopes  of  seeing  their  loved  ones  again.  So  we  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  rejoice  that  our  Parents  and  Grand¬ 
parents  joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  came  to  this  place  which  God  has  prepared  for 
His  Saints  to  gather  away  from  those  countries  where  war, 
famine  and  so  many  terrible  things  are  being  carried  on  at 
the  present  time.  May  our  Heavenly  Father  bless  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  through  all  future  generations  with 
a  desire  to  keep  His  commandments  and  be  worthy  of  a  full 
salvation  in  His  kingdom. 
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was  born  at  Mill  Creek,  November  9, 
187c.  At  this  time  her  father  was  in  charge  of  the  Church 
Pasture  south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  family  was  living 
on  the  place.  When  she  was  one  year  four  months  and 
twenty-seven  days  old  the  family  arrived  in  Holden  to  make 
their  home. 

As  a  child  Ada  had  very  weak  eyes.  Her  mother  had  her 
stay  in  a  dark  room  much  of  the  time.  This  was  hard  for  a 
small  girl  who  wanted  to  be  out  with  the  other  children  play¬ 
ing.  As  she  grew  older,  her  eyes  became  much  better, 
although  they  were  never  as  good  as  they  should  have  been. 

When  she  was  eleven  years  old  she  was  baptized  by 
Benjamin  Stringham.  This  took  place  on  July  2,  1882. 

Ada  spent  many  days  of  her  early  life  at  White  Bush, 
and  thought  nothing  of  walking  from  town  to  the  farm  some 
two  miles.  One  day  she  had  an  experience  that  nearly  ended 
in  a  tragedy.  She  went  out  to  take  her  turn  herding  the  cows. 
She  rode  a  horse  which  for  some  reason  became  frightened 
and  ran  away  with  her.  She  fell  from  the  saddle  but  one  foot 
caught  in  the  stirrup  and  she  was  dragged  for  quite  a  distance. 
She  was  bruised  and  scratched  badly  by  the  brush,  but  no 
bones  were  broken. 

Ada  attended  the  grade  schools  in  Holden,  and  later 
went  to  Fillmore  to  a  Church  school  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  there. 

At  home  there  was  much  work  to  be  done,  and  as  she 
was  the  second  oldest  daughter,  she  helped  care  for  the  young¬ 
er  children.  There  was  washing  and  ironing  to  do,  and  in 
those  days  even  stockings  were  pressed.  There  was  fruit  and 
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corn  to  prepare  for  drying.  There  were  rags  to  cut  and  sew 
for  making  carpets.  There  were  clothes  to  make  and  cooking 
to  do.  There  wasn’t  much  time  left  for  leisure.  It  was  a 
happy  time  at  that,  for  there  were  parties  and  dances  and  in 
the  winter  sleigh  riding.  But  she  must  be  in  at  eleven,  as 
that  was  the  rule  in  those  days. 

On  November  8,  1893,  Ada  married  Edward  Alfred 
Wood,  who  was  also  from  pioneer  stock.  His  people  having 
come  from  South  Africa  for  the  Gospel.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  Manti  Temple,  with  President  John  D.  T.  Mc- 
Callister  performing  the  ceremony. 

Her  husband  had  bought  a  lot  with  a  one  room  log  house 
on  it  just  a  block  from  her  old  home.  Now  this  big  log  room 
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was  transformed  by  her  into  an  inviting  home.  The  rest  of 
her  house  and  home  was  built  around  this  nucleus  as  the  fam¬ 
ily  needs  required.  There  were  seven  children,  three  boys 
and  four  girls.  One  girl  Madge  was  born  December  19,  1904, 
and  died  of  pneumonia  following  whooping  cough,  February 
15,  1906. 

It  was  in  1899  that  Edward  A.  was  called  on  a  mission  to 
the  Northern  States.  Ada  was  left  with  two  small  boys,  one 
two  years  old  and  one  past  three,  to  care  for,  together  with 
a  new  baby  girl  born  after  its  father  had  been  gone  for  some 
time.  This  was  quite  a  trial,  but  Ada  was  proud  that  she 
could  sacrifice  in  so  worthy  a  cause. 

The  year  1918  was  a  trying  time  in  her  life  as  she  had 
her  two  oldest  boys  in  the  Army.  Clayton,  the  oldest,  left 
for  the  service  in  May,  1918,  and  trained  at  Camp  Fremont. 
On  September  2nd  he  sailed  for  oversea  service  in  Siberia. 
He  belonged  to  the  31st  infantry,  became  a  sharp  shooter  and 
had  a  long  period  of  service  as  he  was  not  discharged  until 
January  1,  1920. 

During  this  time  there  were  months  when  his  mother 
could  not  hear  from  him.  This  was  indeed  a  great  trial  and 
worry  to  her.  However,  in  all  this  time  she  had  great  faith 
that  her  prayers  would  be  answered  and  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn  home  safely. 

The  second  son,  Wallace,  was  in  training  at  Fort  Scott, 
California.  He  was  just  ready  to  be  moved  East  to  be  sent 
overseas  when  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

Ada  held  many  positions  in  the  Church.  She  was  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  Primary,  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  and  coun¬ 
selor  in  the  Relief  Society.  In  July  1917  she  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Primary,  which  position  she  held  until  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1927,  about  ten  years.  She  was  greatly  loved  by  the 
children  as  well  as  by  her  assistants  and  teachers.  Her  Primary 
work  was  the  most  outstanding  of  all  her  Church  work,  and 
she  enjoyed  it  most  and  dearly  loved  the  children. 
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She  was  always  interested  in  genealogy  and  temple 
work,  being  a  member  of  the  Ward  Genealogical  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  number  of  years.  She  was  a  very,  active  member  of 
the  Cedar  Springs  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah 
Pioneers.  In  Relief  Society  meetings  and  many  other  gather¬ 
ings  and  celebrations  she  was  often  called  upon  to  entertain 
with  readings  or  recitations. 

In  1925  her  son  Wallace  was  called  to  the  Mexican 
Mission.  He  left  July  1,  1925  and  spent  two  years  mostly  in 
Texas,  returning  in  September,  1927.  Ada  was  very  happy 
to  have  her  son  fill  an  honorable  mission  and  all  her  worries 
were  soon  forgotten  when  she  heard  him  bear  his  testimony 
of  the  Gospel. 

With  all  her  Church  duties  she  never  neglected  her 
home,  her  children  or  her  husband,  and  with  it  all  she  could 
always  smile  and  see  the  funny  side  of  life.  Her  home  was 
always  a  place  where  friends  and  neighbors  were  made  wel¬ 
come,  and  children  loved  to  come  and  play.  She  was  very- 
patient  and  never  punished  her  children.  Whenever  occas¬ 
ion  demanded,  she  talked  to  them  with  kindness  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  never  allowed  angry  or  harsh  words  to  escape 
her  lips  no  matter  how  trying  the  conditions. 

Her  children  are  all  married  and  have  their  endowments 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord.  This  was  a  great  source  of  hap¬ 
piness  to  her  during  the  last  few  years  of  her  life.  There  are 
now  fourteen  grandchildren,  eight  boys  and  six  girls. 

Clayton  lives  in  Layton,  Utah.  He  is  a  carpenter  by  trade 
and  at  the  present  time  is  a  government  building  inspector. 

Wallace  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  in  business  with  the 
White  Motor  Company.  He  is  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  Ward. 

Lucile’s  address  is  Holden,  but  she  lives  six  miles  west  of 
town  on  a  farm. 

Grace  lives  about  ten  miles  from  Delta  on  a  farm.  Her 
family  belongs  to  the  Sugarville  Ward. 
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June  lives  at  Milford,  Utah.  Her  husband  is  a  railroad 
man. 

Hug],  1  ives  in  Holden  and  is  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising. 

Her  husband  has  remarried  and  is  still  living  at  the  old 
home. 

In  February,  1935,  Ada  became  seriously  ill.  For  the  next 
few  months  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  most  of  the  time. 
She  passed  away  at  her  home  on  Thursday,  August  8,  1935, 
at  7:30  a.m. 

Robert  s  Eulogy: 

From  the  records  I  find  each  of  her  children  was  bap¬ 
tized  at  eight  years  of  age  at  the  first  opportunity  after  the 
birthday.  There  are  few  women  I  have  ever  known  that  could 
impart  a  sweeter  or  more  kindly  feeling  to  all  than  did  sister 
Ada.  Little  wonder  she  was  loved  by  everybody  who  knew 
her.  ' 

When  stricken  with  her  last  illness,  I  visited  her  and 
had  a  long  talk  with  her  on  records  and  genealogical  work. 
Her  attitude  was  that  of  faith,  helpfulness,  cheerfulness  and 
good  feelings  toward  everybody.  She  made  you  feel  like  life 
was  sweet  and  worth  living.  There  was  no  fear  of  the  future, 
no  fear  of  death.  There  was  an  abiding  confidence  that 
spoke  volumes.  It  was  her  unfaltering  assurance  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  teachings.  And  for  a  person  who  had  lived  as  she  had 
lived  there  was  no  need  of  things  to  be  otherwise. 
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THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  TEMPLE 
MARRIAGE 


Written  by  Ada  Ashby  Wood 

We  know  that  God’s  works  are  all  eternal.  There  is  no 
beginning  and  no  end  to  His  creations.  All  the  laws  and 
commandments  He  has  given  are  for  our  eternal  existence 
and  final  salvation.  Apostle  Melvin  }.  Ballard  in  his  sermon 
during  the  general  conference  now  in  session  opened  his  ad¬ 
dress  by  quoting  the  scripture  which  reads  “All  things  that  are 
organized  are  set  up  by  God  our  Eternal  Father  and  will  be 
of  eternal  duration  and  will  never  fail;  while  the  works  of  man 
will  be  overthrown  and  come  to  an  end.” 

Marriage  is  one  of  our  Heavenly  Father’s  eternal  plans 
which  He  instituted  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  earthly  ex¬ 
istence.  It  has  never  been  changed  but  it  has  continued  in 
force  throughout  all  the  generations  of  mankind  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  commandment  to  all  people.  Without  marriage 
the  purposes  of  God  could  not  be  carried  out.  There  would 
be  no  people  to  obey  his  other  commandments.  If  all  God’s 
plans  and  requirements  were  carried  out,  there  would  be  no 
civil  marriages,  but  all  would  enter  into  this  holy  principle 
in  the  way  He  has  planned. 

The  most  important  reason  for  the  Mission  of  Elijah  in 
this  generation  was  to  bestow  the  keys  of  the  Priesthood 
wherebv  husbands  and  wives  could  be  united  in  the  temples 
that  have  been  built  for  holy  purposes. 

Since  this  is  the  only  union  that  will  endure  through  all 
eternity  we  might  ask;  what  is  to  become  of  those  who  died 
before  this  plan  was  revealed?  Or  what  of  those  who  have 
only  been  joined  together  by  a  civil  contract  which  only  en¬ 
dures  while  life  lasts?  This  is  a  question  that  can  be  an¬ 
swered  only  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
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Saints.  They  have  been  given  the  mission  of  solving  this 
great  problem. 

They  have  been  commanded  to  erect  temples  in  which 
those  who  arc  worthy  may  enter  and  perform  ordinances  for 
those  of  their  dead  relatives  and  friends  which  they  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  for  themselves.  To  those  who 
have  been  married  for  time  only  we  will  cpiote  from  Gospel 
Doctrine,  Sermons  and  Writings  of  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith:  “We  say  to  you  young  people,  get  married;  and  mar- 
rv  aright.  Marry  in  faith,  and  let  the  ceremony  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  place  God  has  appointed.  Live  so  you  may  be 
worthy  of  this  blessing.  If,  however,  obstacles,  not  at  present 
removable  prevent  this  most  perfect  form  of  marriage,  have 
your  bishop  perform  the  ceremony  and  then,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  go  to  the  Temple.” 

He  also  said:  “We  believe  that  every  man  holding  the 
Priesthood  should  be  married— We  hold  that  no  man  who  is 
marriageable  is  fully  living  his  religion  who  remains  unmar¬ 
ried.  He  is  doing  himself  a  wrong  by  retarding  his  progress, 
by  narrowing  his  experience;  and  to  society  by  the  undesir¬ 
able  example  he  sets  to  others.”  He  also  taught  that  it  was 
better  for  a  girl  to  remain  single  and  in  faithfulness  to  the 
Gospel  than  to  marry  contrary  to  the  plan  the  Lord  had  pro¬ 
vided  and  through  which  exaltation  is  obtained. 
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I  was  the  fourth  child  of  William  Hardin  and  Nanc\ 
Maria  Badger  Ashby  and  first  to  come  to  them  after  they 
settled  in  Holden,  Millard  County,  Utah,  born  October  26, 
1872,  in  a  one-room  log  cabin,  their  first  Holden  abode  after 
they  left  the  fort.  As  is  the  case  in  most  children’s  lives,  many 
eventful  things  occurred  all  along  the  line.  Few  serious  ail¬ 
ments  attacked  me  physically,  due  to  the  wise  care  I  received 
from  my  careful  parents.  Spiritually  I  received  the  best  of 
training  at  home  where  family  prayer  was  a  set  rule,  and  secret 
devotion  early  instilled.  Publicly  these  lessons  were  rein¬ 
forced  in  the  Various  functions  of  the  Church.  Accordingly 
I  received  an  infant  blessing,  baptism,  and  confirmation 
which  were  preparatory  to  further  appointments  as  I  grew 
in  years.  I  had  early  inclinations  toward  devotion,  obedience, 
and  service,  and  often  thought  of  my  obligation  to  my  heav¬ 
enly  and  earthly  parents.  Early  training  in  work  always  seemed 
an  important  part  of  my  life.  These  useful  lessons  were  a 
great  benefit  to  me  in  youth  and  have  ever  been  valuable  to 
me  in  life,  helping  me  to  develop  clean  habits  and  a\oid 

temptation. 

Early  learning  the  value  of  prayer,  the  following  incident 
confirmed  my  faith  in  it: 

Once  when  I  was  twelve  years  of  age  I  was  engaged  in 
labor  some  miles  from  home  when  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
inform  me  of  my  mother  s  serious  illness.  I  immediately 
started  for  home,  and  at  the  first  chance  of  being  alone  alight¬ 
ed  from  my  horse  into  a  secluded  spot  and  asked  the  Lord  to 
let  me  know  whether  my  mother  would  live.  I  immediateh 
received  the  assurance  that  she  wrould  and  was  thus  relie\  ed 
of  a  great  anxiety.  Very  many  of  my  childhood  prayers  were 
answered,  and  served  as  a  guide  all  along  my  life  activities. 
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Through  my  youthful  school  days,  interspersed  with 
farm  labors,  I  was  ever  guided  and  trained  by  devoted  parents 
and  teachers  who  seemed  to  value  the  early  forming  of  proper 
habits. 

Some  Youthful  Experiences 

Youth  seems  to  carry  for  every  one  some  dangerous  pe¬ 
riods.  I  desire  to  relate  some  in  my  life  and  how  they  were 
encountered.  The  gang  age  and  the  spirit  accompanying  it, 
always  carries  a  care-free  daring  attitude.  The  following 
shows  how  it  is  sometimes  expressed.  We  ganged  up  one 
night  in  our  usual  place  on  a  corner  under  a  wide  spreading 
boxelder  tree  to  help  each  other  learn  how  to  grow  big.  One 
of  our  gang  rather  more  daring  and  careless  than  some,  had 
thought  out  and  decided  to  spring  on  the  group,  an  advance 
lesson.  After  expressing  the  idea  that  we  should  advance 
from  sissyhood,  and  sever  the  proverbial  mother-apron-string 
restraint,  and  assert  our  manhood,  he  produced  a  neat  little 
square  of  tobacco,  bit  off  a  pea-sized  piece  and  invited  those 
in  favor  to  indulge.  When  my  turn  came  to  test  it,  my  taste 
revolted,  and  with  disgust  I  threw  the  tobacco  over  the 
owner’s  head.  I  asserted  that  if  it  took  that  to  become  a  man 
I  would  remain  a  boy. 

The  coals  were  just  right  for  the  potatoes  to  be  placed 
in.  A  side  light  of  fresh  fuel,  furnished  light  for  a  game.  The 
cards  had  been  shuffled  and  dealt.  I  secured  my  hand  for  the 
first  lesson  in  card  playing,  when  the  face  of  my  mother  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  circle  of  light  and  I  heard  her  say  in  a  pleasant 
voice,  “It  is  your  bed  time  Rodney.”  I  never  saw  another 

suitable  chance  to  learn  cards. 

A  number  of  Holden  men  and  boys  with  loads  of  wool 
had  tended  their  teams  and  had  their  supper  in  Nephi.  Upon 
seeing  a  bright  public  light  some  of  us  entered  the  pool  hall. 
We  had  just  started  to  play  our  first  game  when  our  Bishop, 
who  afterward  became  my  father-in-law,  with  one  of  his  coun- 
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sclors  and  others  entered.  My  eyesight  dimmed,  my  hands 
became  unsteady,  and  I  made  such  a  miserable  failure  that  I 
never  again  attempted  to  learn  the  game. 

A  number  of  Church  offices  were  assigned  me  as  I  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  such  as  Secretary  of  the  M.I.A.,  and  officer 
in  the  Elders'  Quorum.  These  all  gave  me  valuable  experi¬ 
ence.  Dancing  became  one  of  my  favorite  enjoyments.  I  took 
part  in  many  dramatic  plays  in  the  ward  associations,  went  on 
canyon  trips,  and  attended  parties  in  the  surrounding  towns, 
where  I  became  acquainted  with  some  fine  young  people, 
who  were  ever  after  favorite  associates. 


At  the  age  of  19  I  went  with  a  crowd  of  men  to  Nevada 
to  shear  sheep,  where  I  learned  the  trade  enough  to  shear  up 
to  100  a  day.  Here  I  had  my  first  sight  of  the  outside  world 
and  its  influences.  Most  of  my  youth  however  was  spent  with 
my  father  and  brothers  on  the  farm  where  many  vegetables, 
fruits,  sugar  cane  for  molasses  and  other  crops  were  raised,  as 
well  as  cattle. 


I  was  often  a  great  annoyance  to  my  sisters  and  their  boy 
friends,  by  playing  practical  jokes  on  them,  and  teasing. 

Sandhill,  molasses  candy,  sleigh  riding,  and  various  other 
parties  were  greatly  enjoyed.  They  were  instrumental  in  help¬ 
ing  me  to  value  correct  association.  I  early  and  easily  learned 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  young  women,  and  agreeable  to  my 
ideals  I  became  attached  to  and  interested  in  the  young  lady 
I  later  married. 


I  always  enjoyed  religious  meetings  and  studies  and  the 
company  of  good  and  righteous  people  and  profited  greatly 
by  these  contacts.  When  about  10  years  of  age  I  accom¬ 
panied  my  father  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  a  wagon,  with  two  teams. 
He  bought  another  wagon,  loaded  both  with  goods  and  I 
drove  one  of  them  back  to  Holden.  While  in  the  city  we 
stayed  with  Uncle  Rodnev  C.  Badger,  mother’s  brother,  whose 
wife  was  President  Taylor’s  daughter.  Her  son  Rodney  was 
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told  to  take  me  to  the  theatre  and  sit  in  his  grandfather’s  box 
beside  the  stage.  We  two  were  all  there  were  in  the  box  seats 
at  first;  President  Taylor  came  and  sat  with  us  later  until  the 
play  was  over.  I  always  prized  this  event  very  much. 

Some  Incidents  In  My  First  Mission 

I  was  assigned  to  labor  in  the  North  Alabama  Conference 
September,  1895.  Elias  S.  Kimball  was  the  Mission  President. 
He  was  a  believer  in  long  terms  without  “Purse  or  Script.” 
Believing  the  same  all  my  life  I  was  glad  to  labor  that  way, 
this  resulted  in  a  variety  of  experiences,  some  of  which  I  now 
record. 

We  were  instructed  to  wear  ‘‘Prince  Albert”  suits,  derby 
hats  and  black  shoes.  After  being  at  work  some  months  my 
shoes  were  wearing  out,  and  I  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  secure  new  ones.  I  said  “I  am  waiting  for  the  Lord 
to  have  some  one  give  me  some  more.”  Whereupon  she  gave 
me  a  new  pair  she  had  purchased  the  day  before  at  a  distant 
store,  with  the  privilege  of  exchange  if  she  decided  not  to  keep 
them.  I  made  the  change  for  a  good  pair  for  my  use. 

When  my  first  hat  was  wearing  out,  I  met  a  man  on  the 
road,  who  asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  trade  hats.  He  took 
out  of  his  wagon  a  new  one  his  merchant  had  given  him  as  a 
premium  for  settling  his  store  account.  It  being  a  derby  and 
fitting  me,  the  trade  was  made.  One  man  gave  me  an  order 
on  a  store  he  traded  at  which  read:  “Give  this  preacher  any 
clothes  he  may  need;  and  charge  my  account.” 

We  were  entertained  free  for  three  years,  given  money, 
had  hotels  open  to  us  for  food  and  beds  and  their  lobby  in 
which  to  hold  meetings.  We  were  given  supper  by  a  County 
jailer,  locked  in  a  cell  and  released  for  breakfast.  After  a  meet¬ 
ing  one  night,  a  mob  entered  the  building,  tw’o  of  them  held 
my  arms  while  a  third  drove  a  hard  fist  into  my  face  three 
times,  then  took  us  out  of  the  room  and  demanded  us  to 
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leave  the  county.  My  check  still  shows  where  I  was  hit  with 
a  rock.  The  mob  became  panic  stricken,  mounted  their  horses 
and  fled  as  though  we  were  the  guilty  demons  they  were 
anxious  to  evade.  Instead  of  leaving  we  secured  another  near¬ 
by  house  and  for  three  succeeding  nights  held  large  interested 
crowds,  some  of  whom  had  come  many  miles,  while  we  ex¬ 
plained  Mormonism.  Several  asked  for  baptism;  three  of 
them  finally  joined  the  Church. 

On  another  occasion  when  four  of  us  were  holding  meet¬ 
ing,  we  were  forcefully  driven  out  of  the  County  with  guns 
and  clubs.  At  the  line  they  dispersed,  telling  us  if  we  ever 
came  back,  we  would  do  it  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  After  they 
left  us  we  went  back,  and  slept  peacefully  in  the  house  where 
we  had  held  the  meeting.  About  one  year  later  when  a  lady 
was  to  be  baptized  in  that  neighborhood,  as  Elders  Wheeler 
and  Gaylor  approached  to  perform  the  ceremony  they  were 
met  by  a  mob  who  stripped  and  whipped  them  unmercifully. 


My  Marriage  and  Subsequent  Occupation 

Jane  Marinda  Stephenson  was  the  young  lady  I  had  been 
interested  in  from  my  youth.  On  my  return  from  a  three 
years’  mission  in  August,  1898,  we  were  soon  married  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple. 

For  three  years  I  taught  school  in  the  winter  and  worked 
at  farming  in  the  summer;  then  in  partnership  with  my  broth¬ 
er  Nathaniel  we  bought  two  farms  in  Leamington,  Utah,  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  R.R.  and  Sevier  River.  My  farm  consisted  of 
two  hundred  acres,  about  60  of  which  were  cultivated,  pro¬ 
ducing  excellent  hay,  lucern  seed  and  grain.  From  products 
we  supported  our  large  family  and  lived  reasonably  comfort¬ 
able. 

In  April  of  1900  I  was  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Learning 
ton  Ward,  which  consisted  of  about  sixty  families  near  300 
members  of  the  Church.  The  people  had  no  meeting  house. 
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but  used  the  school  house  for  church,  social  activities  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  Bv  careful  planning,  persuasive  means,  and 
hard  work,  assisted  generously  by  the  church,  we  were  able 
to  complete  a  very  servicable  house  of  worship.  To  do  this  we 
used  a  variety  of  means,  such  as  socials,  bazaars,  auction  sales, 
programs,  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  allotting  to  each  member 
an  amount  to  be  donated  for  each  part  of  the  building. 

At  one  day’s  bazaar  we  secured  over  $600.00,  and  with 
a  play  enacted  by  several  casts  which  we  presented  in  various 
towns  we  earned  several  hundred  dollars,  and  completed  the 
building  in  1910. 

In  1922  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Millard  County 
School  Board  and  served  in  that  office  for  eight  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  decreased 
from  $20,000,000  to  near  r  2,000,000,  while  in  that  same  pe¬ 
riod  the  school  population  increased,  many  new  school  houses 
were  built,  transportation  was  instituted,  many  bonds  were 
retired  and  many  changes  were  made  in  school  affairs. 

Some  Highlights  In  My  Second  Mission 

When  I  had  served  as  Bishop  for  28^  years,  I  suggested 
that  I  be  called  on  a  short  term  mission  and  was  appointed 
to  labor  in  the  Northwestern  States  Mission  and  departed 
for  that  work  before  I  was  released. 

In  November,  1928,  I  arrived  in  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
labor  as  missionary  under  President  Wm.  R.  Sloan.  He  as¬ 
signed  me  to  labor  with  Elder  Robins  in  Grant’s  Pass.  We 
were  both  new  in  the  field,  having  come  out  together,  when 
asked  what  we  should  do  on  arriving  at  our  field,  President 
Sloan  said  try  and  convert  every  person  you  meet  and  we  will 
see  you  later. 

We  found  the  city  had  once  been  the  home  of  a  large 
number  of  Church  members,  including  Charles  W.  Niblev 
who  had  superintended  the  building  of  a  church  owned  sugar 
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factory  that  now  liacl  been  moved.  We  tracted  the  town  and 
held  meetings,  visited  government,  city  and  school  officials, 
ministers,  and  merchants;  and  found  some  Church  members 
there. 

While  on  the  street  one  day  a  man  stopped  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  not  a  Mormon  Missionary.  I  told  him  I  was  and 
asked  him  why  he  thought  so.  He  said:  “I  am  road  master 
for  the  railroad  along  the  coast  and  often  meet  your  Elders 
and  enjoy  talking  to  them.  After  laboring  there  for  10  days 
I  got  word  from  President  Sloan  to  come  to  Portland  to  at¬ 
tend  a  district  Presidents  convention.  After  the  three-day 
convention  I  was  sent  with  three  young  Elders  to  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  British  Columbia,  to  establish  a  new  district  and  name 
it  the  South  Alaskan,  which  we  did  December  12,  1928,  after 
a  boat  trip  from  Vancouver.  We  had  many  very  interesting 
experiences  doing  the  mission  work  in  this  city  with  its  18,000 
people.  We  found  a  few  members  of  the  Church  and  made 
many  friends.  I  was  released  to  go  to  Vancouver  the  middle 
of  March. 

Arriving  in  Vancouver  I  remained  only  long  enough  to 
turn  over  records  of  the  work  done  while  in  Prince  Rupert, 
and  while  doing  so  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the 
points  of  historic  interest.  From  here,  I  took  boat  to  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  situated  on  Vancouver 
Island  which  extends  a  few  hundred  miles  north  parelleling 
the  mainland. 

Victoria  is  called  the  city  of  retired  aristocratic  English¬ 
men  and  with  its  government  buildings,  museum,  and  other  at¬ 
tractions,  such  as  the  sunken  gardens,  it  is  a  very  interesting 
city. 

Taking  boat  for  Seattle  at  sunset  and  moonrise  gave  me 
the  most  beautiful  picture  I  have  ever  seen,  as  the  sun  sank 
connecting  the  boat  by  a  bright  red  streamer  the  moon  at¬ 
tached  a  silver  ribbon  from  the  east. 
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Night  fell  in  a  glorious  calm.  It  was  too  beautiful  to 
leave  the  deck.  I  met  a  gentleman  who  asked  if  I  were  a 
Mormon  missionary.  We  talked  on  L.  D.  S.  doctrine  till 
2:30  a.m.,  when  we  were  in  sight  of  the  lights  at  Seattle.  On 
leaving  me,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  and  thanked  me  and 
invited  me  to  spend  an  hour  in  Challis,  Washington  in  the 
school  over  which  he  presided,  telling  his  students  the  story 
I  had  told  him.  To  my  regret,  I  made  excuses  which  were 
not  justifiable. 

In  the  1940  campaign,  I  ran  for  State  Representative  from 
Millard  County,  and  though  a  Republican,  and  having  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  votes  against  my  party,  16  more  votes 
would  have  given  me  the  office. 

January  3,  1943,  my  wife  and  I  went  to  St.  George  and 
worked  two  months  in  the  temple  nearly  every  day.  W e  have 
never  enjoyed  ourselves  better  in  life.  At  present,  I  do  not 
know  what  pleasure  we  will  enjoy  in  Heaven,  but  through 
personal  experience  I  do  know  what  unbearable  suffering  will 
have  to  be  endured  in  Hell,  under  the  control  of  Satan,  for  he 
is  a  personal  being  with  all  the  power  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
Alma  and  Paul  found  he  possessed.  Solemnly  I  know  and 
bear  this  testimony,  for  it  is  true. 

Since  the  above  was  written  my  wife  and  I  have  received 
a  call  to  work  as  Ordinance  Workers  for  two  years  in  the 
Manti  Temple.  We  have  sold  our  home  and  all  our  land, 
cattle  and  other  property  in  Leamington  where  we  have  lived 
for  forty-five  years,  and  are  enjoying  our  labors  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  Manti. 
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_ ^  was  fifth  of  the  children;  first  to  come  to 

the  new  home  at  Holden  which  was  scarcely  yet  finished.  It 
was  September  20,  1874.  I  was  small  with  black  hair  and  eyes. 
Elder  John  Eliott  blessed  me  when  I  was  two  months  old.  1 
remember  being  taught  obedience  to  parents  and  to  church 
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authorities  and  to  pray  before  going  to  bed  at  night.  I  remem¬ 
ber  family  prayers  night  and  morning.  I  remember  kneeling 
in  prayer  in  Primary.  Sister  Poulson,  the  president,  would 
ask  one  of  the  children  to  lead.  This  time  she  asked  Than 
(or  Dan),  we  both  started;  he  heard  me  and  stopped;  I  fin¬ 
ished  and  so  got  the  benefit. 

I  remember  being  sent  by  Father  to  Eight  Mile  Creek 
after  a  cow;  I  hunted  a  day  and  a  half  without  finding  her. 

I  was  very  small  but  I  got  off  my  horse  and  kneeling  under 
a  cedar  tree,  asked  the  Lord  to  help  me.  I  am  sure  I  had  faith 
that  He  would  do  it;  and  He  did;  for  in  less  than  an  hour  I 
had  the  cow  and  was  on  my  way  home. 

At  six  I  was  started  to  school.  The  schoolhouse  was  rough 
logs.  It  was  about  10  by  12  feet.  The  roof  was  rough  lumber 
covered  with  dirt.  The  table  and  benches  were  made  of  lum¬ 
ber  that  had  been  planed  some.  There  was  a  door  in  the 
west  end  and  a  window  in  the  south  side.  Miss  Pauline  Lar¬ 
son  was  teacher  and  a  mighty  patient  one  at  that.  She  taught 
us  the  letters,  reading,  writing,  etc. 

In  a  year  or  two  I  attended  school  in  the  Relief  Society 
Hall  and  then  the  Adobe  school  was  ready  on  the  bank  of 
old  Pioneer  Creek  with  Armus  A.  Bates  as  teacher.  As  I  re¬ 
member  it,  to  go  through  the  5th  reader  was  about  equivalent 
to  completing  the  8th  grade.  I  never  finished  the  4th  reader. 
From  there  on  my  schooling  consisted  in  hard  knocks  and 
practical  experience.  I  was  too  fascinated  by  horses  and  cattle 
to  go  to  school  longer.  After  I  was  mature,  I  regretted  this 
mistake. 

Here  is  a  sample  experience.  Father  always  had  stock 
around  and  I  learned  to  use  the  rope.  I  liked  to  play  with  the 
colts  and  had  one  about  conquered  so  I  could  ride  it  bare- 
back.  I  would  take  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  lot  and  get  on  it, 
and  let  it  run  with  me  back  to  the  yard.  I  enjoyed  this.  One 
day,  Father  decided  to  dig  a  pit  for  potatoes  near  the  corral. 
The  next  time  I  tried  the  colt,  I  hadn't  thought  of  the  pit.  I 
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got  on  and  the  colt  started  straight  for  the  hole  and  I  couldn't 
guide  it.  It  ran  to  within  a  few  feet,  then  jumped  to  one  side 
and  I  landed  in  the  bottom,  none  the  worse  for  my  experience. 

My  experiences  at  White  Bush  farm  would  fill  volumes. 
I  helped  with  fencing,  built  sheds,  planted  orchard,  herded 
cows;  and  each  year  helped  clear  new  land,  plant  grain,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cane,  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  crops,  not  forgetting 
melons.  There  was  the  irrigating,  the  hoeing  and  the  harvest¬ 
ing  to  do.  Then  during  the  years  when  rabbits  were  so  thick 
one  or  more  of  us  would  have  to  herd  them  off  the  crops  day 
and  night,  using  an  old  time  muzzle  loading  shot  gun. 

Some  very  interesting  times  were  had  during  those  days. 
The  people  built  a  lumber  corral  consisting  of  4  or  5  panels. 
They  would  set  the  corral  and  stretch  long  canvas  wings  run¬ 
ning  out  from  it  a  half  mile  or  so  each  way.  Then  men,  women 
and  children,  horsemen  and  people  in  wagons,  several  hundred 
in  number,  would  make  a  long  drive  into  the  pen.  Men  with 
guns  followed  the  ones  in  line  to  shoot  every  rabbit  that  broke 
through  the  drive.  Thousands  of  rabbits  were  thus  sometimes 
killed  in  one  setting. 

Often  Fillmore  and  Holden  would  have  a  contest  hunt 
for  a  dance  and  a  supper,  with  a  designated  number  of  hunters. 
I  went  as  a  packer  for  such  men  as  Richard  Stringham  and 
Apelton  Harmon,  two  of  Holden's  best  hunters.  I  used  a 
broom  stick  with  a  heavy  cork  screw  firmly  attached  so  I  could 
pick  up  the  rabbits  without  getting  off  my  horse.  I  had  a 
bag  attached  to  the  horn  of  my  saddle.  When  this  was  full, 
I  would  take  them  to  the  bob-sleighs  that  always  followed  up 
the  hunters.  Late  in  the  afternoon  when  time  was  called,  the 
count  was  made. 

I  recall  going  swimming  in  the  Sid  Teeples  pond  east  of 
Holden.  I  got  out  too  far  and  didn’t  know  how  to  swim.  I 
went  under  screaming  for  help.  I  don’t  remember  which  of 
the  boys  pulled  me  out. 
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I  was  baptized  July  5?  1883,  by  John  D.  Hunter  and  con¬ 
firmed  at  the  water’s  edge  the  same  day  by  Ancil  P.  Harmon. 

I  still  remember  those  long  rows  of  corn,  potatoes  and 
cane  that  had  to  be  weeded.  There  usually  were  several  of  us 
to  do  the  job,  yet  at  times  it  would  get  very  tiresome.  Father 
would  tell  us  not  to  count  the  rows  or  even  look  up  to  see 
how  far  we  were  from  the  end.  That  was  hard  to  do. 

In  the  fall  it  was  time  to  make  molasses.  The  leaves 
had  to  be  “stripped”  from  the  standing  cane  with  wooden 
swords.  The  cane  had  to  be  cut  and  “topped  ’  and  hauled 
all  hard  work.  I  enjoyed  rolling  on  the  pumice  pile  and  having 
candy  pulls  with  our  friends.  All  the  hard  work  was  then 
forgotten. 

At  twelve  or  thirteen,  I  took  erysipelas.  For  weeks  I  was 
out  of  my  head,  until  finally  my  parents  gave  up  all  hopes. 
They  called  in  Bishop  A.  Y.  Stephenson  who  dedicated  me  to 
the  Lord;  stating  that  if  it  were  His  will  that  I  should  go,  that 
I  be  taken.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  began  to  improve.  Thanks 
to  the  Lord,  I  soon  was  well. 

I’d  like  to  state  here  that  as  busy  as  we  were,  the  end  of 
the  w'eek  found  us  at  home  under  Mother's  care,  being  washed 
and  scrubbed.  Our  clothes  washed  and  mended.  I’ve  often 
wandered  in  later  years  how  it  w^as  accomplished.  Sunday 
morning  found  us  clean  and  under  Father’s  care,  he  being 
superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools. 

I  never  did  understand  w'hy  I  didn’t  receive  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  until  I  was  nearly  18.  I  never  turned  dowm  any 
work  in  the  Church.  I  enjoyed  taking  part  in  Primary,  Sunday 
School  and  Mutual.  I  held  many  important  positions  in  each, 
such  as  secretary,  counselor,  etc.  It  was  March  13,  1892,  I 
was  ordained  a  Priest  in  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  by  John 
Charington  without  having  been  a  deacon  or  teacher. 

During  my  teens,  I  was  with  Father  at  the  sheep  herd  a 
great  deal.  I  also  helped  herd  the  town  cows  and  also  herded 
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sheep  with  William  Probert,  Jr.,  John  Sibley,  George  Gull, 
J.  E.  Hunter  and  Jonathan  Bennett,  all  fine  men  to  work  with. 
It  was  with  this  class  of  men  I  also  learned  more  fully  the  value 
of  prayer.  I  also  learned  the  art  of  cooking  which  soon  after 
was  a  big  help  to  me.  One  summer  for  ten  days  I  was  left 
alone  at  the  head  of  Chalk  Creek  Canyon  with  a  bunch  of 
wethers.  All  I  had  was  a  tent  and  a  rifle  for  protection  against 
lions  that  several  nights  raided  the  herd  and  killed  a  few  sheep. 

My  last  experience  with  sheep  was  at  the  old  Hell  Hole 
Cabin.  I  had  a  younger  boy  with  me.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  dogs  barked  and  I  heard  something  at  the  cabin 
door.  I  reached  for  the  rifle  and  worked  the  leaver  and  threw 
in  a  shell.  At  the  same  time  demanding  who  was  at  the  door. 
My  boss  shouted,  “Don’t  shoot.”  He  said  he  would  never 
attempt  to  frighten  anyone  again. 

I  was  more  interested  in  cattle  and  would  beg  for  a  chance 
each  fall  to  go  on  the  range  to  gather  in  the  stock.  Uncle  Pete 
Stephenson  saw  my  interest  and  employed  me  to  go  with  him 
out  east  of  Rabbit  Valley  in  the  Thousand  Lake  Mountains 
to  gather  Wm.  H.  McIntyre’s  cattle.  We  made  a  successful 
gathering  and  it  was  on  this  trip  that  I  saw  my  first  stampede. 
We  had  the  cattle  in  a  large  pool  corral.  It  looked  strong 
enough  to  hold  anything.  Just  before  we  went  to  bed,  we  heard 
them  crash  against  the  fence.  As  luck  would  have  it  Uncle 
Pete  had  kept  two  horses  saddled  and  tied  for  emergency. 
The  next  morning,  one  side  of  the  corral  fence  was  flat.  We 
delivered  the  cattle  to  a  Mr.  Ireland  at  the  head  of  Salina 
Canyon. 

Next,  I  went  with  an  outfit  to  southern  Utah  to  gather 
cattle  for  Mr.  Saunders,  then  to  Tintic  and  Leamington  to 
work  for  Wm.  McIntyre  until  the  fall  of  1896.  During  all 
these  years  of  work  every  dollar  which  I  earned,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  what  it  took  to  get  my  clothes,  I  turned  over  to  Father 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  large  family. 
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During  these  years  of  riding,  I  had  one  ankle  cap  shoved 
back  by  a  horse  falling  on  ice;  one  instep  smashed  flat  and  my 
collar  bone  cracked;  but  feel  that  I  got  off  mighty  lucky  as  1 
never  had  a  doctor  for  any  of  this.  I  had  a  horse  rear  over 
backwards,  nearly  pinning  the  horn  of  the  saddle  through  me. 
Just  one  threw  me  by  bucking.  He  did  it  early  one  morning 
after  an  all  night  dance  and  supper  at  \\  est  Tintic  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  men  and  women.  I  thought  I  would  never 
land.  The  boys  caught  him  and  I  couldn’t  get  another  jump 
out  of  him,  so  we  went  for  the  day’s  ride  and  by  night  he  was 

ready  to  quit. 

In  the  fall  of  1896,  I  went  with  Ed  Kinney  to  Canada  to 
work  for  Wm.  H.  McIntyre  at  $40  per  month.  We  left  home 
dry  and  warm  and  landed  in  Lethbridge  in  one  and  a  half  feet 
of  snow  and  20  below  zero  temperature.  My  special  job  was 
breaking  horses,  and  during  the  three  \ears  I  ^as  there,  I 
broke  over  30  head  besides  going  on  all  the  roundups,  brand¬ 
ing,  weaning,  beef  gathering  and  shipping  trips.  Of  course 
next  to  the  boss'  choice  horses  I  had  my  pick  and  I  had  some 
good  ones. 

Three  experiences  in  Northern  Montana  I  shall  ne\er 
forget  1  One  night,  herding  200  head  of  cattle  m  a  ram  and 
thunder  storm,  the  tips  of  the  horns  of  all  the  cattle 
seemed  lighted  up  with  little  balls  of  fire  dancing  on  them.  1 
was  highly  praised  for  keeping  together  those  cattle  that  night 
and  was  rewarded  by  being  relieved  from  night  herding  there¬ 
after. 

Another  was  a  runaway  of  the  Bedwagon  team  of  four 
fine  horses  on  the  planes  of  Montana  with  about  fifty  or  more 
cowboys  trying  to  rope  them.  It  ,was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

The  third:  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  round  up  when  my 
string  of  a  dozen  horses  got  scared  of  my  pack  horse  and  ran 
away  taking  me  about  ten  miles  out  of  my  way. 

Several  times  I  have  gone  to  the  station  of  the  Canadian 
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Mounted  Police  and  stayed  with  them  over  night.  They  were 
swell  fellows  and  always  took  good  care  of  me  and  my  horses. 

Imagine  a  rolling  prairie  country  with  no  mountains  or 
land  marks  and  a  real  Canadian  Blizzard  catching  you  out. 
Very  dangerous  you  say.  Well,  it  is.  During  the  three 
winters  I  spent  in  these  hills  whenever  in  doubt  I  dropped 
the  reins  over  the  horn  and  said  “Take  me  home  Buck.” 
Buck  was  a  beautiful  buckskin  horse  I  always  used  when  I  was 
suspicious  of  the  weather  and  he  never  failed  me. 

I  liked  to  go  to  Cardston  once  in  a  while  to  see  the  voung 
people  and  especially  the  girls.  We  surely  had  some  real  times. 
They  were  all  Latter-dav  Saints— the  kind  I  liked. 

j  j 

I  left  Canada  in  November  1899,  arriving  in  Holden  just 
three  years  to  a  day  from  the  time  I  bid  the  folks  good-by.  I 
fully  planned  on  returning  the  next  spring.  But  by  spring  I 
had  decided  Utah  was  the  place  for  me.  Brother  Rodney  was 
teaching  school  in  Leamington  and  had  partly  bought  the 
B.  P.  Textorious  property,  inviting  me  into  the  deal  which 
finally  I  accepted,  moving  to  Leamington  in  March  1900. 

I  hired  out  on  the  Samuel  McIntyre  ranch  for  the  summer 
to  break  some  horses.  Before  two  months  had  passed  I  was 
working  three  pair  of  fine  colts. 

While  breaking  these  horses  I  would  drive  to  the  post 
office,  a  mile  East  of  the  main  town.  I  would  take  a  load  of 
girls  when  ever  convenient.  There  was  one  girl  I  met  in  that 
first  dance  I  attended  that  interested  me.  She  was  a  sister 
to  Ellen  Kinney,  wife  of  my  boss  in  Canada.  The  more  I 
was  in  her  company  the  better  I  liked  her.  Until  finally  the 
day  was  set  for  our  marriage.  Her  name  was  Jean  Amanda 
Johnson. 

I  was  still  a  member  of  the  Holden  Ward  and  I  was  still  a 
Priest.  In  November  1901,  I  went  to  Bishop  A.  Y.  Stephen¬ 
son  and  was  given  a  recommend  to  the  Manti  Temple  and 
ordained  an  Elder  in  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood.  Elder 
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Benjamin  Stringham  performed  the  ordination  17  Nov.  1901, 
and  the  marriage  was  performed  27  Nov.  1901  in  the  Manti 
Temple  by  President  John  G.  T.  McAllister.  We  settled  in 
Leamington.  I  did  some  ward  teaching,  Mutual  work  and 
was  counselor  in  the  Sunday  School,  etc. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1908  I  was  called  to  the  Northwestern 
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States  Mission.  I  left  my  wife  and  four  children  and  Bishop 
R.  B.  Ashby  to  look  after  their  needs  and  the  farm.  I  left 
home  November  12,  1908.  I  labored  in  the  Anaconda  Con¬ 
ference  where  we  had  very  good  success,  but  on  account 
of  poor  health  I  was  transferred  to  the  Seattle  Conference. 
This  was  at  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  that  city  and  I 
enjoyed  myself  very  much.  From  here  I  was  sent  to  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia  where  I  presided  over  the  con¬ 
ference,  met  with  much  success  and  enjoyed  the  work. 

I  was  released  and  landed  home  November  4,  1910.  Our 
land  on  the  South  Bench  needed  working  and  by  1914  we 
had  about  half  of  it  under  cultivation.  During  the  next  few 
years  we  made  a  lot  of  money.  We  built  us  a  home,  bought 
a  car,  helped  build  a  meeting  house  and  amusement  hall, 
helped  pipe  water  1 3  miles  into  town  and  helped  out  in  many 
ways  to  improve  conditions. 

W  e  now  had  a  family  of  eight  children  to  school  and 
take  care  of.  We  are  proud  of  all  of  them  and  they  have  all 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  with  faith  in  the  Church, 
and  all  have  married  in  the  Temples  of  the  Lord. 

October  17,  192. 3?  Evan  William  filled  a  mission  to  the 
Northwest  where  I  labored  fifteen  years  previous.  Roland 
has  filled  many  positions  in  the  Church.  He  is  now  the 
counselor  to  Bishop  Snow  of  the  San  Pedro  Ward  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  other  children  all  have  important  positions  in 
the  wards  where  they  live.  They  are  all  good  Church  workers. 

During  all  my  life  there  is  one  person  I  shall  always  be 
indebted  to  for  the  kind  encouraging  words  and  the  thousand 
acts  or  kindnesses  performed  in  my  behalf.  Even  when  grown 
and  having  a  family  of  my  own  and  called  on  a  mission  she 
knit  six  pairs  of  wool  sox  for  my  comfort.  Her  memory  will 
always  remain  with  me.  I  refer  to  my  Saintly  Mother. 

After  returning  from  my  mission,  at  a  conference  held 
in  Leamington  Ward  May  13,  1911,  Apostle  Francis  M.  Ly- 
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man  ordained  me  a  Seventy.  August  11,  1912,  Apostle  Jo¬ 
seph  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  ordained  me  a  High  Priest,  and  set  me 
apart  as  a  member  of  the  Deseret  Stake  High  Council  at  the 
same  time  which  position  I  held  for  eleven  years.  I  was 
also  set  apart  the  same  day  as  second  counselor  in  the  Stake 
M.I.A.  by  Apostle  Smith.  I  held  that  position  five  years.  I 
was  ordained  and  set  apart  as  bishop  of  the  Leamington  Ward 
April  8,  1934,  by  Presiding  Bishop,  David  A.  Smith.  I  was 
released  September  1,  1941,  and  on  November  29,  1943,  I  was 
set  apart  as  a  Stake  Missionary  which  position  I  still  hold. 
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was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Holden,  Mill- 
aid  County,  Utah,  on  the  9th  day  of  October,  1876. 

My  childhood  days  were  as  carefree,  uneventful,  and 
happy  as  those  of  most  children  growing  up  in  a  quiet  little 
country  town.  Many  were  the  happy  hours  I  spent  playing 
with  the  other  children  in  our  neighborhood.  When  at  our 
home,  we  enjoyed  playing  out  in  a  large  barn-like  building 
where  my  father  stored  his  bins  of  grain,  barrels  of  molasses, 
harness  and  saddles,  parts  of  old  machinery,  and  some  old 
furniture.  Among  these  was.  a  worn  out  sewing  machine 
which  we  were  thrilled  about,  as  we  used  it  for  an  organ  or 
piano  when  we  played  at  Sunday  School,  Fourth  of  July 
Programs,  and  even  theatres,  in  which  we  did  some  wonder¬ 
ful  acting  (we  thought).  At  other  times  we  would  go  up¬ 
stairs  and  play  we  were  “Grand  Ladies”  when  we  got  dressed 
up  in  hoop  skirts,  bustles,  and  all  the  old  fashioned  clothes 
we  could  find  in  our  attic.  Then  there  was  the  old  apple 
tree  in  the  orchard  with  its  low  spreading  branches  into  which 
we  would  climb,  and  actually  live  with  our  dolls  for  hours  at 
a  time.  And  the  old  swing— made  so  strong  and  high  that 
even  the  young  folks  came  with  their  sweethearts,  to  enjoy 
swinging  during  the  evenings  in  the  moonlight. 

Everything  at  our  home  seemed  to  be  built  for  children’s 
enjoyment.  As  I  grew  older  our  lot  and  yards  made  a 
perfect  place  for  playing  “hide  and  seek,”  “steal  sticks,”  and 
“jump  the  rope,”  in  which  games  the  boys  would  sometimes 
join. 

In  the  springtime,  after  the  trees  were  trimmed  and  the 
yards  raked  and  cleaned  up,  we  had  large  bonfires  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  would  roast  potatoes  in  the  coals  when  the  fires  died 
down.  Then  there  were  the  parties  held  at  our  different 
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homes,  where  we  would  pop  corn  or  make  molasses  candy, 
play  games,  sing  songs,  and  have  jolly  good  times. 

I  seem  to  remember  more  about  the  pleasant  things  than 
I  do  about  the  work  and  hardships  and  inconveniences  which 
were  naturally  a  part  of  those  early  days.  Even  the  old  well, 
which  was  just  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  strongly  covered  and 
partly  surrounded  by  trees,  which  required  filling  early  every 
morning  from  the  irrigation  ditch  for  our  household  use, 
seems  a  pleasant  memory  to  me  now.  And  the  dear  old 
“White  Bush  Farm"  where  we  got  so  tired  and  scratched  up, 
picking  the  many  buckets  *)f  gooseberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  etc. 

Our  father  was  an  excellent  gardener,  and  raised  all  kinds 
of  good  things  for  his  family  and  some  to  spare.  He  always 
had  a  nice  patch  of  sugar  cane,  from  which  he  made  our  mo¬ 
lasses  in  the  fall.  What  fun  the  young  folks  and  children  had 
at  molasses-making  time,  but  it  was  a  busy  time  for  father 
and  the  older  boys. 

Our  mother  was  an  exceptionally  good,  kind,  hard-work¬ 
ing  woman,  and  taught  her  children  to  be  honorable,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  saving.  She  was  President  of  the  Holden  Ward 
Relief  Society  for  twenty-five  years,  so  of  course  did  a  lot  of 
work  for  others,  especially  visiting  and  caring  for  the  sick,  the 
needy,  and  the  aged.  One  case  I  especially  remember,  of  a 
poor,  feeble  old  lady,  who  was  quite  deaf,  and  had  to  walk 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane.  She  came  to  our  home  real  often,  and 
no  matter  how  busy  mother  was  she  always  took  time  to  stop 
and  visit  with  Aunt  Huldah  (Barnes)  as  every  one  called  her. 
She  usually  served  her  a  nice  lunch  while  there,  and  gave  her 
something  to  take  home  with  her. 

In  those  days  the  Relief  Society  Annual  Day,  March  17, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated  days  of  the  year. 
One  of  my  most  vivid  recollections  is  of  a  day  spent  with  my 
mother,  when  she  with  many  other  women  were  at  the  school 
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house  preparing  for  one  of  these  celebrations.  Everyone  who 
lived  in  Holden  at  that  time  will  remember  the  old  adobe 
school  house— a  long  narrow  building  running  north  and 
south  with  its  many  windows  on  each  side,  a  wide  door  at 
the  north  end,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  east  near  the  south 
end  of  the  room.  A  stream  of  water  in  a  big  deep  ditch  ran 
along  the  west  side,  where  they  obtained  water  for  drinking 
and  other  purposes.  This  day  the  women  hung  beautiful 
quilts  over  each  window  in  the  school  building,  with  their 
precious  lace  curtains  over  them.  Then  they  hung  large  mir¬ 
rors,  pictures,  and  wall  lamps  (coal  oil)  with  their  glistening 
reflectors,  on  the  walls  between  the  windows.  When  they 
had  finished  setting  the  two  rows  of  tables,  the  full  length 
of  the  hall,  with  their  spotless  white  covers  and  everyone’s 
best  dishes  of  china  and  glass  which  sparkled  in  the  lamp¬ 
light,  and  everything  was  ready  for  the  feast,  which  would  be 
served  before  dancing  in  the  evening  to  the  old  time  accordion 
music,  I  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  sight  I  had  ever  seen. 
Such  are  the  memories  of  childhood. 

My  first  school  days,  Primaries,  and  Sunday  school  were 
spent  in  this  same  old  school  building,  as  it  was  the  onl\  pub¬ 
lic  building  in  the  Ward  for  many  years,  and  was  used  for 
everything.  There  will  always  be  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart 
for  my  many  good  teachers,  both  in  school,  Sunday  school, 
and  Primary.  Later  the  Relief  Society  built  a  nice  little  hall, 
and  as  time  went  on  other  buildings  were  erected— school 
buildings,  meeting  house,  amusement  hall,  etc.,  and  the  old 
school  house  was  torn  down. 

As  I  grew  up,  I  took  part  in  the  Ward  Church  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Primary,  Teacher  in  Sunday 
School,  and  took  part  in  plays  or  dramas  in  the  ward. 

December  15,  1897,  I  was  married  in  the  Manti  Temple 
to  Simeon  T.  Stephenson,  one  of  the  finest  young  men  in 
Holden.  The  snow  was  deep  and  the  weather  cold,  but  little 
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did  we  care.  \Vc  made  the  trip  as  far  as  Salina  in  a  one-seated 
buggy,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  by  train.  Our  life  together 
has  been  as  happy  as  two  loving  people  could  make  it,  con¬ 
sidering  all  circumstances.  We,  like  everyone  else,  have  had 
many  things  to  learn  and  adjustments  to  make  in  onr  lives, 
and  many  of  the  things  wc  have  had  to  contend  with  seemed 
hard  at  times. 

My  husband  worked  with  his  father  and  brothers  for 
many  years,  on  their  farm  twelve  miles  north  of  town,  and 
with  travel  so  slow'  (either  by  team  and  wagon  or  horse  back) 
he  couldn’t  get  home  very  often,  so  had  to  live  aw'ay  from 
home  a  good  portion  of  the  time. 

As  the  years  went  by,  children  began  to  arrive  to  bless 
our  home  with  their  love  and  companionship.  Finally  our 
little  home  became  too  small  for  comfort,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1914,  through  hard  work  and  economy,  we  had  saved  enough 
money  to  build  a  larger,  more  comfortable  home  for  our  little 
family,  which  now  consisted  of  six  children.  Since  then  three 
more  little  ones  have  come  to  share  our  home  and  love,  mak¬ 
ing  a  lovely  family  of  nine  children;  five  boys  and  four  girls. 
When  our  boys  became  old  enough  to  help,  we  took  up  land 
and  made  a  farm  and  ranch  of  our  own.  Our  children  have 
always  been  so  willing  and  ready  to  do  all  they  could  to  help, 
and  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood  as  a  peaceable, 
happy,  industrious  family,  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud.  They 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  fairly  well  educated  in 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state,  where  they  have 
achieved  splendid  records  and  have  proved  brilliant  students. 
1  his  has  been  a  joy  to  us,  since  such  opportunities  were  not 
easily  had  in  our  own  generation  and  were  not  available  to  us. 
Our  family  has  been  greatly  blessed  with  good  health,  and 
have  an  exceptional  record  of  very  little  sickness  and  few  acci¬ 
dents.  They  are  all  living  except  one,  our  oldest  son,  w'ho  died 

August  2r,  1941,  at  the  age  of  42,  leaving  a  wife  and  three 
children. 
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It  wasn’t  to  either  of  our  liking  for  my  husband  to  be 
away  at  the  farm  most  of  the  time,  and  me  at  home  with  all 
the  responsibilities  of  taking  care  of  the  home  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  so  we  worked  out  a  plan  where  we  could  all  move  to 
the  farm  during  the  summer  months,  while  there  was  no 

school.  .  „  . 

It  was  a  rough  pioneer  life,  but  we  enjoyed  it.  1  he  love¬ 
ly  orchard  with  delicious  apples,  grapes,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
fruit  was  just  beginning  to  bear  well  and  the  garden  had 
about  everything  anyone  could  wish  for,  including  straw¬ 
berries  and  loads  of  lucious  watermelons;  the  large  stacks  of 
hay  and  grain  gave  proof  that  the  land  was  rich  and  produc¬ 
tive;  the  feed  yards,  sheds  and  mangers,  where  they  fed  the 
many  well-bred  cattle  they  raised,  caused  many  favorable 
comments  from  people  who  saw  them,  because  of  their  neat 
appearance  and  their  strong  durable  construction.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  well-cared-for,  productive  farm,  and  an  ideal  place 

to  raise  strong,  healthy  children. 

Then  came  a  drouth  which  lasted  several  years.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  water  enough  to  reach  the  place,  we  even 
tried  drilling  a  well  but  without  results.  It  was  hard  to  leave 
the  place  we  had  all  worked  so  hard  to  make,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do, 'so  everything  died  out  in  time  and  left 
nothing  but  a  “ghost  farm.’’ 

-  Now  we  almost  had  to  begin  over  again.  We  bought 
land  and  water  at  McCormick,  where  a  new  project  had  been 
started,  and  a  canal  built  to  carry  water  to  the  land.  It  has 
been  a  big  undertaking,  very  expensive,  and  tough  going,  but 
the  boys  and  their  father  have  stayed  with  it  and  worked  very 
hard  raising  hay  and  grain,  feeding  cattle  and  fattening  beef, 
until  now,  in  they  have  as  nice  a  farm  and  bunch  of 

cattle,  with  conveniences  for  taking  care  of  them,  as  can  be 

found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Since  they  have  married,  most  of  our  children  ha\  e 
moved  away  to  other  parts  of  the  state  and  some  to  other 
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states,  so  now  our  family  is  very  much  scattered— only  two 
sons  left  to  help  their  father  with  the  farm.  And  now  one  of 
them,  our  youngest  son,  who  just  returned  last  November 
from  filing  a  two-year  mission  for  the  L.D.S.  Church  has 
been  drafted  into  the  armed  forces  and  left  home  January  14, 
1943  to  serve  his  country,  at  war. 

Our  children  have  all  grown  up  with  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  Gospel  and  a  devotion  thereto.  They  have  been 
called  upon  to  hold  many  important  positions  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  organizations  in  the  Church,  as  Primary,  Sunday  School, 
and  Mutual  teachers  and  secretaries,  Sunday  School  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  other  assignments,  and  have  always  been  ready 
and  willing  to  do  their  very  best  in  everything  they  have 
undertaken.  They  have  chosen  wisely  their  life’s  compan¬ 
ions  and  have  all  been  married,  as  they  should,  in  the  Holy 
Temple. 

What  more  can  we  ask  of  life?— than  that  our  children 
continue  as  they  have  done  so  far,  to  live  clean,  honest  lives 
and  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  while  they  live  here  on  earth, 
that  we  mav  all  be  united  in  an  even  better  life  which  is  to 

J 

come.  Then  we  will  know  our  mission  here  has  not  been 


in  vain. 
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was  born  December  14,  1878,  at  Holden, 
Millard  County,  Utah,  the  seventh  of  the  thirteen  children 
born  to  Wm.  H.  and  Nancy  Maria  Ashby. 

I  was  such  a  tiny  mite  and  must  have  been  cross  for  after 
walking  the  floor  all  night  with  me  my  father  said  he  didn't 
know  whether  I  was  worth 
taking  care  of  or  not.  I  was-so 
dark  complexioned  they  had 
no  trouble  naming  me  Susan, 
after  my  Grandmother  Ashby. 

I  grew  up  as  most  children 
do,  running  errands,  weeding 
the  garden,  picking  and  dry¬ 
ing  fruit.  I  especially  liked  to 
pick  fruit  because  I  loved  to 
climb  trees.  I  would  run  er¬ 
rands  as  fast  as  I  could  go  if 
Mother  would  give  me  an  egg 
to  buy  some  gum.  I  liked  to 
drive  the  horse  around  the 
grinder  in  which  the  sugar  cane 
was  pressed  to  get  juice  for 
making  molasses.  We  enjoyed 
helping  to  skim  the  large  vat 
of  boiling  molasses  so  we  could 
take  some  of  the  skimmings 

home  to  make  candy.  Our  friends  would  gather  and  play 
“pomp”  and  “steal  sticks”  or  “run  my  sheep  run, 9  while  we 
made  the  candy. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  summer  while  Mother  and  I  were 
alone.  There  was  a  terrible  cloud  burst  and  a  large  flood 
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“We  had  a  lot  of  fun  learning 
to  dance  with  a  chair  for  a 
partner” 
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came  down  Wide  Canyon  flooding  the  north  part  of  town, 
finally  reaching  the  big  ditch  which  of  course  flooded  over 
on  both  sides.  Our  lot  being  next  to  the  ditch  was  filled. 
Our  cellars  and  other  out  buildings  were  running  over.  We 
were  afraid  the  house  would  be  washed  away  and  were  very 
frightened  until  two  men  came  on  large  work  horses  to  carry 
us  to  dry  ground.  One  thing  I  shall  remember  always  was  a 
wagon  box  floating  down  through  our  lot  on  the  flood  waters. 

Father  owned  a  large  ranch  north  of  Holden  called 
White  Bush.  We  planted  a  prune  orchard  and  berry  vines 
out  there.  We  children  spent  many  happy  hours  work¬ 
ing,  playing  and  planning  where  we  would  have  a  new  house. 
We  marked  out  the  grounds  and  even  planted  some  flowers. 

My  early  school  days  were  spent  in  the  old,  long  adobe 
room  which  ran  along  the  ditch  bank  just  southwest  of  the 
present  school  building.  The  teacher’s  desk,  stove  and  recita¬ 
tion  benches  were  in  the  south  end.  Long  benches  and 
tables,  filled  the  rest  of  the  room,  with  isles  in  between  where 
the  teacher  paced  up  and  down  with  a  long  ruler  to  use  when 
he  (or  she)  thought  it  was  needed.  The  windows  were  low 
and  very  small  so  the  building  was  not  very  light.  At  recess 
we  skated  on  the  ditch  or  played  marbles,  jacks,  etc.  My  school 
days  ended  with  two  years  spent  at  the  Brigham  Young 
Academy,  1898-99  and  one  year  teaching  at  Oasis  in  1900-1. 

A  Mr.  Bates  came  to  Holden  at  one  time  to  teach  school. 
He  also  taught  dancing  lessons  in  the  evening.  We  had  a 
lot  of  fun  learning  to  dance  with  a  chair  for  a  partner  while 
he  played  his  violin  and  called  the  instructions  to  us. 

We  spent  many  happy  hours  sleigh  riding.  We  would 
fill  a  bob  sled  to  over-flowing  and  off  we  would  go  for  a  mer¬ 
ry  time.  More  than  once  we  had  to  get  a  fresh  team,  we 
could  stand  it  longer  than  they. 

While  still  a  young  girl,  I  learned  a  lesson  I  have  never 
forgotten.  Mother  had  washed  the  bed  ticks  and  took  one 
from  the  line  for  me  and  a  cousin  to  fill  with  straw.  We  soon 
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had  it  filled.  Mother  was  disgusted  with  us.  She  had  us 
empty  it  turn  the  tick  right  side  out  and  refill.  Her  motto 
was:  “What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.” 

I  lived  with  Nina  when  Len  was  a  baby.  She  took  in 
sewing  and  I  tended  the  baby.  At  that  time  she  was  living 
in  a  one-room  adobe  house  north  of  the  one  Harold  and  Leda 
now  live  in.  When  the  new  brick  house  was  made,  we  moved 
in  it.  About  this  time  Len  got  to  be  such  a  big  baby  Mother 
thought  it  was  too  much  for  me  to  handle  him  so  I  stopped 
working  there.  Some  time  Liter,  however,  John  and  Nina 
went  herding  sheep  in  Wide  Canyon  and  I  went  with  them 
for  an  outing  which  lasted  a  week. 

Uncle  Dick  Ashby  would  make  a  trip  from  St.  George 
to  Salt  Lake  City  every  fall  with  his  family  and  a  load  of 
grapes,  etc.  One  trip  they  were  forced  to  ieave  their  organ 
with  us  as  the  roads  were  so  muddy  and  rough.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  because  I  expected  I  would  be  able  to  learn  to 
play,  but  it  wasn’t  there  very  long  before  they  came  for  it. 

I  remember  attending  Primary  and  Sunday  School  from 
the  time  I  was  very  small.  I  later  acted  as  assistant  Secretary 
in  the  Primary.  I  taught  the  Primary  Department  in  the  Sun- 
dav  School  for  several  years.  I  served  as  a  Relief  Society  teach¬ 
er  for  many  years  and  recall  many  pleasant  visits  in  the  homes 
of  the  people  throughout  the  Ward. 

I  was  baptized  by  Sidney  Teeples,  July  24,  1887,  con¬ 
firmed  by  John  Cherrington,  the  same  day.  I  received  a 
Patriarchal  blessing  on  January  17,  1899,  from  Charles  D. 
Evans,  who  came  down  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  give  blessings 
to  the  students  at  the  Brigham  Young  Academy. 

I  married  John  C.  Bennett  of  Holden  on  September  18, 
1901,  in  the  Manti  Temple. 

We  lived  in  an  adobe  house  which  was  on  the  corner 
lot  where  Sim’s  and  Em’s  house  now  stands.  Our  first  child 
was  born  there  on  father’s  birthday,  July  16,  1902,  we  called 
her  Barta.  We  worked  hard  to  build  us  a  new  log  room  which 
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is  part  of  the  house  we  now  live 
in.  We  soon  moved  into  it  and 
built  a  lean  to  on  the  north  for 
a  kitchen.  We  had  another 
daughter,  LaPreal,  born  on  April 
10,  1906,  in  this  log  house. 

When  she  was  about  two  years 
old  we  went  on  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  they  were  fencing  to 
keep  stray  cattle  from  their  land. 

We  were  there  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  helped  cook  for  some 
of  the  men.  LaPreal  kept  Barta 
and  I  busy  helping  her  around; 
our  camp  was  on  the  side  hill 
not  very  level. 

While  we  were  there,  we  had  some  very  bad  thunder 
showers.  One  especially  in  which  the  thunder  roared  all 
night.  It  sounded  as  if  the  mountains  \\  ere  all  cracking  and 
rolling  away.  The  lightning  was  so  bright  on  the  hills  around 
us  no  one  could  sleep  that  night. 

In  four  more  years  another  daughter  came,  Lena,  on  Jul\ 
8,  1916. 

John  C.  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  dance  hall  for 
years  and  taking  the  three  children  we  went  out  many  nights, 
made  them  beds  on  the  stage  and  let  them  sleep  or  play  while 
we  danced.  I  always  liked  to  dance  very  much  and  enjoyed 
it  until  these  last  few  years  that  I  have  been  home  bound  with 
rheumatism. 

Five  more  years  passed,  the  children  and  I  helping  with 
the  outside  work,  gardening,  harvesting  and  even  helping 
make  the  brick  for  our  new  house.  These  were  made  by  John 
C.  southwest  of  Holden  at  the  brick  kiln. 
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Ned  was  bom  April  5,  1915.  When  he  was  about  three 
months  old  we  bought  a  large  tent  and  moved  to  the  sawmill 
in  Maple  Hollow  Canyon  which  John  C.  owned  a  share  in. 
Here  we  stayed  for  weeks  and  sawed  lumber  for  our  home. 
We  finished  it  all  but  two  rooms  which  were  finished  later. 
We  have  enjoyed  this  home  very  much  because  we  all  worked 
and  know  where  each  article  came  from. 

Jess  Charles  was  born  September  18,  1920,  on  our  nine¬ 
teenth  wedding  anniversary. 

Our  five  children  all  attended  district  school  in  Holden 
and  graduated  from  the  Millard  County  High  School,  and 
L.D.S.  Seminary  in  Fillmore.  All  attending  Primary,  Sunday 
School,  Mutual  and  other  Church  meetings  regularly.  They 
have  all  held  responsible  positions  in  the  different  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Church.  All  have  received  their  endowments  in 
the  Temple  except  one. 

We  spent  a  good  portion  of  our  time  at  the  Big  Spring 
field,  southeast  of  Holden,  where  we  raised  corn,  potatoes, 
melons,  beans,  alfalfa  and  grain.  We  had  a  house  of  logs 
with  no  windows  or  doors  that  would  keep  anything  out.  We 
made  beds  on  the  floor  when  we  stayed  over  night.  I  would 
cut  rags  for  rugs  and  quilts  while  the  children  would  make 
houses  and  swings  by  the  spring  ditch  or  hunt  w'ild  flowers 
or  some  good  place  to  eat  lunch. 

After  buying  a  share  in  the  saw  mill  we  spent  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  summers  in  the  canyon.  One  morning  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  early,  John  C.  loaded  the  wood  rack  with  hay, 
tied  it  on  so  we  wouldn’t  slide  off  and  let  us  go  on  ahead, 
while  he  stayed  to  attend  to  some  chores.  He  was  to  fol¬ 
low  on  horseback.  When  we  got  as  far  as  Sam  Bennetts,  some¬ 
thing  came  loose  up  by  the  collar  of  one  horse  and  the  har¬ 
ness  slid  back  almost  off  the  horse.  Ned  was  still  small  but 
he  finally  got  up  on  the  wagon  tongue  and  got  the  harness 
back  in  place. 
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One  day  in  the  canyon  after  we  had  finished  eating  din¬ 
ner  Ned  was  sent  out  to  water  the  saddle  horse.  All  at  once 
he  screamed  and  looking  out  we  saw  him  grab  his  face.  Think¬ 
ing  lie  had  been  stung  by  bees  or  hornets  I  grabbed  a  handful 
of  mud  as  I  passed  the  water  tank.  But  to  our  horror  when 
we  reached  him  we  found  that  the  horse  had  bit  him  on  the 
jaw. 

Barta  was  blessed  and  given  her  name  by  father  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7 ,  1902.  She  was  baptized  by  her  father  on  July  16, 
1910.  After  graduating  from  the  Millard  High  School  she  at¬ 
tended  the  B.Y.U.  and  also  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  She  has  taught  school  eleven  years  and  at  present 
is  teaching  in  Fillmore.  She  had  served  as  teacher  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Primary;  Sunday  School  teacher;  also  Stake  Board 
member;  teacher  in  the  Y.W.M.I.A.;  also  Stake  Board  mem¬ 
ber;  Counselor  in  Mutual  in  two  wards,  and  has  done  some 
temple  work. 

LaPreal  was  blessed  June  3,  1906,  by  her  Grandfather 
Bennett.  Baptized  on  April  10,  1914,  by  her  father.  She 
served  as  Sunday  School  organist  and  ward  organist,  secre¬ 
tary  and  teacher  in  the  Primary  and  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School  at  Holden.  She  married  James  Franklin  Swallow  of 
Fillmore  in  the  Manti  Temple  January  23,  1929.  Frank  had 
just  returned  from  a  mission  to  the  Eastern  States.  They  have 
four  children:  GayLa,  Gloria,  Janet  and  Stanford  Bennett. 
They  live  in  the  Fillmore  Second  Ward.  LaPreal  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  President  of  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A.,  Relief  Society  Class  Leader, 
Organist  for  the  Ward  Choir,  Sunday  School  and  Primary. 
She  had  also  served  as  counselor  in  the  Primary  and  Mutual, 
President  of  the  Relief  Society,  teacher  in  Primary,  Mutual, 
and  Sunday  School. 

Lena  was  blessed  October  2,  1910,  by  her  father.  Bap¬ 
tized  July  8,  1918,  by  her  father.  Many  hours  of  her  life  have 
been  spent  in  Church  work.  She  has  been  a  teacher  in  the 
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Sunday  School,  Mutual  and  Primary.  She  has  also  been  Pri¬ 
mary  Secretary  and  First  Counselor  in  the  Holden  Ward 
Primary.  At  the  present  time  she  is  a  member  of  the  Millard 
Stake  Primary  Board,  and  Stake  Y.W.M.I.A.  Board,  and  also 
teaches  the  Gleaner  class  in  the  Holden  Ward  Mutual.  She 
attended  the  Brigham  Young  University  for  two  years  and 
has  since  worked  in  the  County  Recorder’s  office  in  Fillmore. 
Two  years  as  Deputy  Recorder  and  for  the  past  year  as  County 
Recorder. 

Ned  was  blessed  June  6,  1915,  by  his  father.  Baptized 
July  1,  1923  by  Milton  R.  Hunter.  He  served  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  California  Mission  from  June  14,  ^34  to  1936 
(September  15).  He  was  made  President  of  the  San  Berna- 
dino  District  in  December,  1935,  which  position  he  held  un¬ 
til  his  recent  release.  He  attended  the  Western  Electric  Col¬ 
lege  one  year  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  married  Fern  Louise 
Bennett,  a  school  teacher  from  Salt  Lake  City,  August  28, 
1940,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  They  have  one  son,  Myron 
Dean.  Ned  has  held  many  positions  in  the  organizations  of 
the  Church  and  is  a  very  gifted  speaker. 

Jess  was  blessed  February  6,  i92r,  by  his  father  and  bap¬ 
tized  October  28,  1929, -by  his  father.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Priesthood  when  twelve  years  old.  He  served  as  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  and  Ward  Teacher  along  with  other  activities 
before  he  was  called  on  a  mission.  He  was  set  apart  for  his  mis¬ 
sion  on  February  25,  1942.  He  labored  in  the  North  Central 
States  Mission.  But  is  now  entering  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country. 
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.  y\T mono  my  first  remembrances  is  that  of  the 
pictures  covering  the  walls  of  the  old  log  house  on  the  White 
Bush  farm.  These  pictures  were  taken  from  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  and  picture  books.  They  covered  the  wall  and  formed 
a  conglomerate  array.  Usually  some  descriptive  matter  ac¬ 
companied  the  picture. 

I  remember  going  to  school  in  the  old  adobe  school  house 
—long,  low,  and  narrow,  with  a  stage  in  the  southern  end. 
Ormus  Ariah  Bates  was  teacher,  with  Ellen  Nixon  (Kenney) 
as  assistant.  I  remember  the  long  board  tables  with  equally 
long  plank  benches  for  seats— the  books  and  slates  piled  on 
the  table  in  front  of  each  of  us— the  hole  in  the  adobe  wall 
in  the  northeast  corner  through  which,  when  the  teacher’s 
back  was  turned,  short  legs  grown  tired  from  dangling  from 
the  high  benches  would  find  relief  and  exercise. 

I  remember  the  concert  recitation — the  recess — the  coast¬ 
ing  down  the  hill  back  of  the  school— the  rolling  and  tumb¬ 
ling  in  the  snow  as  the'  sled  went  through  the  ditch  part  way 
down  the  hill  and  sent  the  load  flying  into  the  air— the  snow¬ 
ball  fights— the  marble  games,  Perg,  England,  or  Knuckle 
down— and  the  hurry  to  get  into  the  building  before  the 
tardy  bell  was  sounded. 

My  thoughts  go  to  the  Co-op  store  where  we  were  fitted 
out  for  school  and  Father  paid  the  bills.  I  think  of  the  herds  of 
sheep,  the  Co-op  herds  and  the  trips  to  the  camps  in  the 
mountains  in  summer,  when  my  legs  were  scarcely  long 
enough  to  reach  across  the  bake  skillets  and  flour  sacks  on  the 
pack  saddle.  I  think  of  the  zig-zag  upward  climb  and  the 
stops  at  each  turn  while  the  pack  horses  got  their  breath— the 
view  of  the  desert  valley  with  small  whirlwind  funnels  of  dust, 
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far  below— the  relief  to  my  aching  legs  when  I  was  able  to 
climb  clown  from  that  bumpy,  uncomfortable  seat. 

It  was  here  in  the  mountains  I  learned  the  use  of  a  gun 
in  supplying  the  camp  with  meat,  and  listened  to  stories 
around  the  nightly  camp  fires  about  bears  and  tree-top  sleep¬ 
ing  camps.  Here  I  slid  down  steep  snow  banks,  using  my  hat 
to  keep  the  seat  of  my  pants  from  getting  wet.  Here  I  roamed 
the  mountains,  chopped  trees  to  see  them  fall,  ran  away  from 
angry  hornets  after  disturbing  their  paper-like  nests,  built 
swimming  pools,  boats  and  trinkets,  made  flippers  and  shot 
squirrels,  birds,  and  yellow  jackets'  nests. 

Home  from  the  mountains— I  helped  haul  corn  and 
stacked  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  in  the  center  of  the 
load— went  for  wood  in  the  “Starswansey”  hills— pulled  over 
the  trees  with  the  team  and  dragged  them  to  the  wagon  for 
trimming  and  loading. 

I  hated  to  go  to  the  farm  to  pull  and  pile  sage  brush  to 
make  the  land  ready  for  planting.  Somehow  tugging  at  those 
unuprooted  brushes  pulled  all  the  strength  and  dinner  from 
my  unhardened  muscles.  I  remember  my  first  “licking."  It 
was  for  sharpening  my  hoe  too  often  (as  brother  Rodney 
thought.)  You  see,  the  “time  off  for  smoking”  wasn’t  in 
vogue  then,  and  I  must  have  been  lazy. 

As  I  became  older,  I  enjoyed  riding  the  range  and  wrangl¬ 
ing  in  the  cattle  or  rounding  up  a  new  wild  horse  to  ride.  I 
enjoyed  feeding  the  cattle  on  the  farm  during  the  winter  and 
trapping  coyotes,  badgers,  and  wild  cats  for  the  money  de¬ 
rived  from  the  bounties  and  the  sale  of  pelts.  In  fact,  this 
was  the  first  money  I  ever  earned. 

I  enjoyed  going  to  school,  especially  Friday  afternoon 
when  we  cleared  the  benches  off  the  floor  and  were  taught 
all  the  social  dances  by  a  teacher  who  was  an  accomplished 
violinist,  as  well  as  a  dancing  master  and  schoolteacher.  The 
list  of  dances  taught  numbered  over  fifty. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  Juab  for 
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“goods”  for  the  store.  It  was  here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
“iron  horse”  and  the  loads  it  pulled  and  felt  the  throb  of  the 
outside  world. 

I  enjoyed  the  winter  at  home  when  I  was  big  enough 
to  braid  lariats,  quirts,  and  hackamores  under  Father's  expert 
tutelage.  I  enjoyed  the  sleigh  riding  when  ten  or  twelve 
young  people  cuddled  in  a  wagon  box  on  a  bob  sleigh  with 
plenty  of  straw  and  quilts.  If  the  night  was  very  cold,  per¬ 
haps  heated  rocks  were  required  to  keep  us  warm— but  the 
colder  it  was,  the  better  the  sleigh  bells  sounded  from  the 
backs  of  the  horses. 

As  a  child  I  remember  playing  “deer”  with  Carl  and 
Ralph  Badger.  Carl  was  man,  Ralph  and  I  the  deer,  and  a 
pop  gun  that  shot  paper  wads,  the  gun.  One  of  the  wads  hit 
"Raffie”  in  the  eye  and  Carlos  was  locked  in  the  bedroom 
for  punishment.  I  gave  him  something  through  a  hole  in  the 
window  pane  and  cut  a  gash  in  my  right  wrist.  The  scar  still 
shows. 

The  group  games  we  played  were:  “Run  Sheep  Run,” 
“Kick  the  Can,”  "Anti  Over,”  "Draw  Base,”  "Steel  Sticks,” 
and  "Bell.” 

I  remember  some  of  the  boys  taunted  me  because  I  would 
not  drink,  smoke,  or  stay  out  late.  Many  times  I  have  been 
called  "Mother's  boy”  or  similar  names.  Only  today  I  met  a 
man  who  was  one  of  these  boys.  He  said  he  had  been  a 
"boose  fighter”  for  forty  years.  He  said:  "We  went  to  school 
together.  You  went  to  learn;  I  went  to  have  a  good  time.” 

At  seventeen  I  was  sent  to  Provo  to  attend  school  at  the 
"Y”.  My  father's  only  instructions  as  he  left  me  were  "Tend 
to  lessons  and  never  mind  dances  and  girls.”  I  liked  the 
mathematics,  shop  work,  and  science,  and  dug  into  English 
and  History. 

In  the  summer  I  worked  in  the  hay  fields  at  Holden  and 
below  Fillmore.  Our  biggest  day  was  30  loads  of  hay  put 
into  the  stack.  Two  of  us  pitched  on  in  the  field. 
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The  following  two  summers  I  spent  selling  a  stock  doctor 
book  to  the  farmers  of  Utah  and  Sevier  Counties.  I  did  very 
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well  at  this  and  was  able  to  help  my  sisters,  Susan  and  Edith, 
somewhat  with  their  schooling. 

One  incident  stands  out  in  my  memory  this  second  sum¬ 
mer.  I  went  home  from  school  in  May  and  needed  a  horse 
to  ride  for  the  summer.  There  was  none  on  the  farm  except 
the  work  horses.  -I  was  told  there  was  a  sorrel,  bald-faced 
horse  on  Whiskey  Creek  bottoms  that  had  never  been  cor¬ 
ralled  since  it  was  a  colt  and  my  father’s  brand  was  put  on  it. 
I  was  told  that  it  couldn’t  be  corralled,  but  a  youngster  just 
out  of  school  doesn’t  know  what  “can’t”  means.  I  see  it  now 
in  my  own  boys. 

This  youngster  met  the  horse  as  he  led  his  band  to  water, 
headed  them  back  into  the  desert  without  a  drink,  let  him 
run  the  outside  of  a  circle  of  twenty  miles  diameter  nearly 
all  day,  slowed  up  at  the  approach  to  water,  let  him  and  his 
band  get  a  good  drink,  and  gave  his  mount  but  a  few  swallows. 
Then  with  some  help  properly  stationed  and  instructed,  a 
swift  chase  brought  the  horse  into  a  corral  where  he  was 
caught,  saddled,  and  rode  that  evening.  Thus  the  couldn’t- 
be-caught  horse  was  conquered. 

It  was  early  in  March,  1902  when  I  left  school,  pur¬ 
chased  some  carpenter  tools  and  went  with  an  emigrant  train 
to  Canada.  Cousin  B.  A.  Stringham  and  family  were  among 
the  number.  We  landed  in  Raymond,  Alberta,  Canada— 
among  the  first  there,  pitched  our  tents  and  tried  to  thaw 
out.  Even  the  ground  inside  the  tent  failed  to  thaw  out  for 
several  days.  The  thermometer  went  as  low  as  a  minus  40°. 

I  worked  mostly  with  B.  A.  Stringham  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  helping  to  build  several  houses.  I  also  helped  build  the 
first  elevator  there.  The  wind  blew  so  hard  and  so  con¬ 
tinuously  that  we  had  to  hold  the  shingles  down  while  we 
nailed  both  edges. 
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While  at  Raymond  I  acquired  eighty  acres  of  land  on 
the  hill  north  of  town.  I  had  part  of  it  plowed,  but  I  didn’t 
get  any  of  it  planted.  There  was  something  more  important 

which  came  up. 

It  was  during  my  second  year  at  Provo,  in  the  upper  hall 
between  College  Hall  and  Room  “D”,  I  was  introduced  to 
a  classy  young  school  'mom,’’  Miss  Cropper.  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  school  teaching,  and  during  the  second 
summer  that  followed,  I  traveled  on  my  little  sorrel  horse  over 
one  of  the  most  impassable  routes,  forded  a  swift  stream,  fell 
into  the  water,  struggled  to  get  out  with  my  saddle  and  life 
(but  with  saturated  clothing)  to  find  out  how  school  teach¬ 
ing  was  and  if  this  teacher  would  care  to  change  her  occupa¬ 
tion. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  time  came  to  go  to  Canada,  I 
didn’t  know  whether  I  wanted  to  go  or  not.  But  the  adventure 
of  it — the  possibility  of  a  new  home  turned  the  scales,  and  I 
went.  I  wondered  if  this  land  at  Raymond  were  part  of  the 
plan.  In  October  of  that  year  I  returned.  Her  mother  said, 
“No— not  if  it  means  her  going  to  Canada.”  Well,  that  set¬ 
tled  the  land  deal.  I  found  a  job  teaching  school  in  the  third 
grade  at  American  Fork,  at  $40  per  month.  She  was  now  do¬ 
ing  supervision  work  in  Spanish  Fork  schools,  and  we  studied 
teaching  (??)  together. 

June  3,  1903,  we  were  married  and  went  to  White  Bush 
to  live.  I  practiced  plastering  on  the  old  log  house.  We  took 
what  money  we  had  and  bought  calves;  and  in  the  fall  I  se¬ 
cured  a  team  and  went  to  southern  Nevada  to  work  building 
the  roadgrade  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  to  Los 

Angeles. 

Before  Christmas  I  was  back  and  we  moved  to  Provo  and 
then  to  American  Fork,  where  I  took  up  teaching.  I  followed 
this  for  ly  years  in  all,  spending  three  winters  as  principal  of 
the  Alpine  schools  and  one  as  principal  of  the  Lehi  grammar 
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grades.  The  balance  of  our  lives  we  have  spent  in  American 
Fork. 

Our  children  have  been  our  greatest  achievement— six 
girls  and  four  boys.  Toi  date  (1944)  eight  of  them  are  college 
graduates  and  the  other  two  are  on  their  way.  I  have  always 
tried  to  provide  my  boys  with  stimulation  to  do  something. 
Whether  it  be  an  idea  or  material  with  which  to  work.  I  have 
always  realized  that  the  day  dreams  or  imagination  of  older 
men  seldom  develop  into  anything  new,  while  those  of  young 
men  and  boys  may  be  developed  into  things  vital.  I  hope  I 
shall  never  fail  to  realize  the  limitations  of  age  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  youth. 

Our  six  sons-in-law  are  all  college  men,  good  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  Four  of  them,  together  with  four  of  our  own  chil¬ 
dren,  are  L.D.S.  missionaries  (1944).  Four  sons-in-law  and 
two  sons  are  in  defense  work,  one  son-in-law  is  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  one  a  doctor  in  the  Army,  and 
one  son  is  in  the  Navy  Reserve.  The  other  son  is  only  16. 
Today  in  this  great  World  War  II  our  eldest  son  who  has  his 
Ph.D.  in  Physics  is  taking  a  very  prominent  part  in  inventing 
devices  to  help  win  the  war.  He  has  done  considerable  along 
this  line,  but  the  "gadgets/'  as  he  calls  them,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  till  after  the  war. 

Our  investments  have  been  in  education,  calves,  Cedar 
Valley  Development  Company,  Metcalf  Coal,  Midnight  Bell 
mining  stock,  and  several  other  mining  stocks  of  little  or  no 
value.  I  studied  almost  constantly  to  get  my  Life  High 
School  Teacher's  Certificate  and  my  Architectural  Diploma. 

I  now  began  to  practice  architecture.  I  taught  school, 
days;  and  worked  most  of  the  nights  and  all  other  times  when 
not  teaching,  getting  out  plans  and  writing  specifications  and 
supervising  the  letting  of  contracts  and  the  construction  of 
buildings. 

Among  the  public  buildings  I  worked  on  are  Cameo 
Theater,  seminary  and  high  school  of  American  Fork,  Lindon 
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Ward  church,  Oak  City  school,  Holden  school,  and  Delta 
school.  Also  numerous  residences.  The  Delta  School  I  have 
always  considered  my  best  creative  work.  The  revenues  from 
this  work,  added  to  my  school  salary,  helped  out  considerably. 

When  the  World  War  I  hit  the  United  States  all  build¬ 
ing  was  stopped.  The  cry  was  for  “production.”  We  were 
ready  with  a  new  industry.  For  a  number  of  years  we  had 
been  keeping  a  small  flock  of  laying  hens.  I  had  kept  a  record 
and  found  they  really  made  money.  There  had  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  around  who  had,  as  I,  tried  out  a  hundred  or  two, 
or  even  five  hundred  hens;  but  no  one  had  dared  to  think 
in  terms  of  five  thousand  layers. 

J 

Before  1918  we  had  experimented  with  lengthening  the 
winter  days  for  the  hens  by  the  use  of  electric  lights  and  built 
up  our  flock  to  five  thousand.  We  were  among  the  first  in 
the  world  to  use  lights  on  our  flocks.  This  was  before  the 
government  did  any  experimenting  along  that  line. 

We  had  increased  our  marketing  outlets  and  were  ship¬ 
ping  eggs  to  the  mining  camps  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
and  Idaho.  We  were  also  -shipping  to  New  York  City  and 
were  marketing  most  of  the  eggs  produced  by  the  people  of 
American  Fork.  We  marketed  that  year  (1918-1919)  over 
$40,000.00  worth  of  eggs,  half  of  which  were  from  our  own 
yards.  The  report  of  this  was  published  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  the  Utah  Farmer,  and  other  publications.  The 
Utah  supplement  of  the  Geography  book  taught  in  the  state 
schools  carried  a  write-up  and  picture  of  our  Ford  pickup  load¬ 
ed  with  eggs  with  me  ready  to  take  them  to  market.  Visitors 
came  by  the  score  and  it  took  the  time  of  one  person  to  show 
them  around.  We  had  too  much  free  advertising. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  Newhouse  Hotel  March 
6,  1923,  which  organized  the  Utah  Poultry  Association,  and 
was  one  of  the  directors  during  the  first  year.  Benjamin 
Brown  wanted  me  to  go  to  New  York  and  act  as  marketing 
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agent.  I  felt  that  he  was  not  playing  the  game  on  the  square 
and  so  I  dropped  out  altogether.  The  market  has  never  been 
as  good  since  the  organization  was  formed  as  it  was  before, 
and  I  have  let  my  flocks  drop  in  number  to  about  1,500  or 
1,800  layers.  I  have  been  pleased,  however,  because  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  helped  thousands  of  people  throughout  Utah 
and  the  intermountain  states. 

I  had  already  proved  up  on  240  acres  of  land  at  Green¬ 
wood,  below  Holden,  Millard  County,  and  was  buying  water 
for  it.  I  began  now  clearing,  leveling,  planting,  and  fencing 
the  land.  I  also  became  interested  in  Alfalfa  seed  farming 
on  the  West  side.  I  bought  a  quarter  section  with  alfalfa  on 
the  west  of  Hinckley.  I  took  up  a  quarter  section  and  bought 
an  eighty,  buying  considerable  water  at  $23.00  per  share.  I 
employed  men  and  teams  and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on 
these  Millard  farms,  only  to  find  the  East  Millard  Canal 
Company  couldn’t  furnish  the  water  they  had  sold,  and  the 
Hinckley  land  wouldn’t  raise  seed  after  it  was  drained. 

It  was  in  1924  I  learned  of  the  new  industry  of  raising 
silver  foxes,  and  the  fabulous  sums  their  furs  were  then  bring¬ 
ing.  By  the  next  Spring,  I  was  ready  to  act.  I  purchased 
eleven  acres  near  the  American  Fork  Flour  Mill  (a  perfect 
jungle)  and  started  a  dozen  men  to  work  digging  trenches 
and  building  pens. 

I  spent  my  time  directing  the  work  and  learning  of  the 
new  enterprise,  also  warding  off  salesmen  for  $1,800.00  foxes. 
Towards  Fall,  I  took  a  trip  through  the  Northwest,  visiting 
fox  farms  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  Later  I  went 
East  on  the  same  errand  and  ended  up  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  where  I  stayed  10  days  and  returned  with  20  pairs 
of  foxes,  a  few  of  which  were  for  other  people. 

This  was  in  1925.  It  is  now  1944.  We  will  have  been 
in  the  business  19  years  this  Fall.  Several  years  we  have 
marketed  as  high  as  $24,000.00  in  fox  furs  and  two  different 
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years  we  have  had  disease  nearly  break  us.  It  is  an  up-and- 
down  business,  but  all  in  all  we  have  made  money. 

We  have  had  mink  now  for  5  years.  The  past  2  years  the 
market  has  been  down,  but  we  have  made  a  little  on  them. 

Budding  and  grafting  walnuts  is  a  technical  job,  much 
more  so  than  ordinary  budding.  Soon  after  our  home  was 
built  I  secured  some  Yroman  Franquett  white  walnut  trees 
in  Southern  California  and  took  this  work  up  as  a  hobby.  I 
became  very  successful  and  skilled  at  it.  The  cold  winters 
here  are  rather  severe  on  these  trees,  but  we  are  getting  some 
acclimated  and  they  are  producing  well.  We  also  have  se¬ 
cured  some  Harwood  trees  which  are  more  hardy,  but  the 
nuts  are  smaller  and  harder  shelled. 


Home 

Thirty-three  years  ago  we  became  tired  of  moving  around 
and  decided  to  build  us  a  home.  We  bought  a  quarter  of  a 
block  on  the  hill  at  455  North  Center  Street,  American  Fork, 
and  borrowed  one  thousand  dollars  to  help  build  with.  I 
did  all  the  work  with  the  help  of  a  school  boy.  We  have 
added  to,  from  year  to  year,  fixing  up  the  basement,  putting 
in  plumbing,  building  bedrooms  upstairs,  etc. 

In  1937  we  remodeled  the  home  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.00. 
We  put  in  complete  gas  equipment,  insulated  the  walls,  stuc¬ 
coed  the  outside,  built  decorative  rock  foundation,  open-air 
sleeping  deck,  den,  fireplace,  etc. 

During  October  Conferenc,  1939,  B.  A.  Stringham  from 
Tabor,  Canada,  stayed  with  us  overnight.  In  November  he 
wrote  me,  “  I  find  myself  often  calling  to  mind  your  beauti¬ 
ful  home  and  surroundings  and  the  many  animals  you  have. 
It  was  a  wonder  to  me,  and  when  I  tell  my  friends  about 
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them,  they  can  hardly  realize  what  it  means/' 
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Church  and  Civic 

In  a  civic  way  I  consider  I  have  been  almost  a  failure. 

I  have  always  shunned  any  public  office.  I  have  wanted  to 
help  and  have  always  acted  in  some  Church  capacity— Sun¬ 
day  School  teacher.  Mutual  instructor,  superintendent  of 
Sunday  School,  stake  Sunday  School  board  member,  home 
missionary,  stake  High  Councilman. 

I  have  always  been  anxious  to  have  the  children  go  on 
missions,  having  had  four  out.  I  have  tried  to  help  in  financ¬ 
ing  the  Church  projects  and  have  helped  build  four  meeting¬ 
houses.  I  believe  in  paying  tithing  and  Church  donations, 
and  know  I  have  never  been  made  any  poorer  for  paying 
them  but  have  been  blessed  just  as  the  Lord  says  He  will 
bless  people  who  do  pay  an  honest  tithing. 

The  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life  has  been  derived  from 
being  able  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  my  family.  I  have 
tried  to  live  so  I  would  be  worthy  of  the  blessings  I  have  re¬ 
ceived.  I  believe  the  blessings  come  to  me  mostly  through  the 

good  works  of  my  progenitor. 

Next  to  my  interest  in  my  family,  I  have  received  my 

greatest  satisfaction  out  of  the  good  I  did  in  promoting  the 
poultry,  industry  which  has  helped  so  many  people. 

When  I  was  blessed  I  was  given  the  name  of  Robert. 
When  I  took  up  teaching,  my  name  was  given  in  by  the 
principal  as  Robert  L.  Ashby,  this  name  stayed  with  me  and 
I  have  gone  by  it  ever  since,  transacting  all  business  under 
the  name  of  Robert  L.  or  R.  L.  Ashby. 

Travels  and  Ventures 

In  1920  I  first  went  to  New  York  in  the  interest  of  the 
egg  market.  I  was  selling  eggs  to  Gotfried  and  Marshall, 
182  Duane  Street,  New  York,  which  market  I  turned  over 
to  the  Utah  Poultry  Association  in  1923  when  that  organ¬ 
ization  was  formed. 
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In  192}  I  went  in  with  Mr.  Puffer  of  Los  Angeles  and 
bought  five  carloads  of  Utah  Association  eggs  and  put  them 
in  storage  in  Los  Angeles.  The  next  Spring  I  went  to  the 
coast  to  settle  up  this  business,  and  from  Los  Angeles  went 
to  Campbell  in  the  baby-chick  business. 

The  1925  trips  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  business  have 
been  told. 

It  was  in  1930  I  was  on  the  New  York  fur  market  at 
the  New  York  Auction  Sales.  Again  in  1932  I  was  in  New 
York,  selling  through  Ike  Solomon. 

In  August,  1934,  my  wife  and  I  visited  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Chicago,  going  to  Niagara  Falls  and  New  York  City, 
where  we  visited  our  daughter,  Mary  A.  Porter.  On  our  re¬ 
turn,  we  drove  a  Plymouth  coupe  home  from  Detroit.  Again 
in  January,  1938,  I  went  to  Detroit  for  a  DeSoto  and  a  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

It  was  in  July  1943  after  being  confined  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  Salt  Lake  with  an  operation  that  I  visited  with  Al¬ 
thea  and  family  in  Coronado,  California.  With  them  I  saw 
the  beaches,  went  in  bathing,  attended  Naval  dinners  and 
made  a  trip  to  Tjiuana,  Mexico.  I  was  shown  all  the  war 
preparations  of  the  great  Naval  base  of  San  Diego.  I  had  a 
wonderful  aerial  trip  around  to  the  various  training  camps 
and  witnessed  some  interesting  dive  bombing  practice  while 
we  were  high  in  the  air. 

On  this  trip  I  worked  a  week  in  the  Library  of  Los 
Angeles  securing  records  of  ancestors  and  also  visited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  relatives  in  that  area. 

This  covers  my  travels  except  for  a  number  of  trips  to 
Denver  selling  furs,  several  trips  to  Campbell,  and  Petaluma, 
Calif.,  in  the  baby-chick  business,  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  in 
July,  1938,  with  Eda  for  an  operation  by  Dr.  Barnes,  and 
the  trips  of  the  family  in  1923  to  Yellowstone  and  the  can- 
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yons  of  Southern  Utah,  and  in  1942  a  trip  through  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  in  the  interest  of  Karakul  sheep. 

Family  Records  and  Genealogical  W  ori< 

It  was  at  the  Ashby  Family  Association  meeting  at  Hold¬ 
en  in  1930  I  was  appointed  Treasurer.  I  collected  $70.00 
and  paid  out  to  Thomas  Jones  $1 80.00  for  his  services.  I  took 
over  the  records  early  in  1940  and  Jones  died  in  August.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  doing  considerable  research  work, 
compiling  the  ancestral  records  of  the  family,  collecting  fam¬ 
ily  group  records  of  the  descendants  of  Grandfather  Nathaniel 
Ashby,  and  writing  histories,  and  publishing  (in  1941)  "Ash¬ 
by  Ancestry,’  a  small  pamphlet  mainly  the  story  of  Benja¬ 
min  Ashbv  and  his  father's  family  coming  from  Salem,  Mass., 

to  Utah. 


Important  Events  and  Dates 

1.  December  29,  1880  at  Holden,  Millard  County,  Utah 
—born  to  William  H. 'Ashby  and  his  wife  Nancy  Maria  Bad- 
ger. 

2.  May  2,  1889,  baptized  at  Holden  by  J.  D.  Hunter. 

3.  Attended  school  in  Holden  until  I  was  17.  Went  to 
Provo  to  B.Y.A.,  belonged  to  Class  of  1904,  but  left  for  Can¬ 
ada,  March,  1902. 

4.  Ordained  a  Priest,  March  1,  1901  by  President  George 
H.  Brimhall. 

5.  Ordained  an  Elder,  May  11,  1903  by  President  James 
H.  Clarke. 

6.  Ordained  a  High  Priest,  February  10,  1929  by  Presi¬ 
dent  James  H.  Clarke. 

7.  Married  Hannah  Cropper,  June  3,  1903,  Manti  Tem¬ 
ple. 
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8.  Patriarchal  blessing,  October  1 1,  1900,  Clias.  D.  Evans, 
Provo,  Utah. 

9.  Positions  held  in  Church  1941-1943: 

a.  High  Councilman— set  apart  1934 

b.  Member  of  stake  Boad  of  Education 

c.  Member  Elders  Committee  of  High  Council 

d.  Chairman  stake  Anti-Liquor-Tobacco  Committee 

e.  Stake  inspector  of  Church  property 

f.  Teacher  Genealogical  Class,  Third  Ward.  S.  S. 

g.  Member  stake  Beautification  Committee,  and 

h.  Chairman  Ward  Beautification  Committee. 

Other  positions: 

a.  Genealogical  researcher,  Ashby-Stringham  family 

b.  Genealogical  researcher,  Badger  family 

c.  President,  Utah  Fur  Breaders  Association 

d.  Vice-president,  Fur  Breeders  Agricultural  Coop 

e.  Vice-president  and  Treasurer,  Karakul  Coop. 


MARY  EDITH  ASHBY  STEPHENSON 


was  born  in  Holden,  Millard  County,  Utah, 
March  23,  1883,  the  ninth  child  and  fifth  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hardin  and  Nancy  Maria  Badger  Ashby. 

My  parents  were  honest,  noble,  industrious,  religious 
people,  as  also  were  their  ancestors.  As  a  result  my  heritage 
was  a  healthy  body  and  mind.  My  desires  are  to  do  right 
and  to  live  the  Gospel  which  my  parents  and  grandparents 
have  sacrificed  so  much  for.  I  desire  that  my  children  and 
their  posterity  may  always  live  up  to  its  teachings. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  childhood  days,  I  recall : 

Seeing  father  working  in  the  garden  so  early  in  the 
morning  and  so  late  at  night,  I  wondered  when  he  slept. 

Eating  "work  bench’'  apples.  Father’s  carpenter  bench 
was  under  a  coddling  apple  tree. 

Trying  to  count  the  pies  and  doughnuts  that  were  made 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Digging  Segoes  to  eat,  after  hearing  the  story  about  father 
when  a  boy  at  Salt  Lake.  How,  when  he  herded  cows,  he 
often  had  for  his  dinner  only  the  segoes  he  could  dig  and  a 
little  milk  from  some  gentle  cow. 

Seeing  a  large  bucket  of  eggs  Robert  brought  to  the 
house  one  Easter  morning.  Ele  had  been  hiding  a  few  each 
day  so  we  would  have  plenty  for  Easter. 

My  older  sisters  still  remind  me  of  the  time  I  said,  "I 
want  someone  besides  our  family  to  dress  me.”  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  mother’s  aunt,  Kindness  Martin- 
dale,  and  this  was  a  childish  way  of  getting  a  little  attention. 

I  remember  there  was  a  large  sack  of  brown  sugar  stored 
in  the  closet  under  the  stairs;  from  which  we  were  given 
treats.  The  things  mother  was  not  privileged  to  have  as  a 
child,  she  made  special  effort  to  give  to  us. 
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“My  parents 


were  honest,  noble,  industrious,  religious  people’ 
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There  was  sometimes  a  pan  of  cottage  cheese  we  ate; 
not  at  the  table  but  from  clean  hands  as  we  sat  on  the  grass 
or  stood  in  the  door  yard.  On  other  occasions  it  was  slices 
of  bread  with  butter  and  molasses;  or  sometimes  corn  bread, 
fresh  from  the  oven  with  plenty  of  butter.  It  tasted  better 
out  of  doors. 

One  occasion  we  looked  forward  to  each  year  was  a 
visit  from  Uncle  Dick,  father’s  brother,  and  his  family,  on 
their  way  to  Salt  Lake  from  Utah’s  Dixie,  their  summer  home. 
Their  wagons  were  loaded  with  dried  grapes,  pickled  spiced 
grapes,  fresh  grapes,  fresh  wine  and  other  products  of  their 
summer’s  work.  Except  for  this  visit  they  would  have  been 
strangers  as  many  other  relatives  are. 

Often  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  father  and  the  boys 
would  bring  their  work  into  the  kitchen.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  harness  or  a  saddle  to  be  mended.  What  pretended  joy 
rides  we  would  have  sitting  in  the  saddle  or  in  the  horse 
collar.  Other  times  it  was  a  sack  of  corn  to  be  shelled  so 
it  could  be  taken  to  the  mill  and  ground  into  meal  or  kept 
and  planted  in  the  spring.  Father  would  always  give  us 
children,  the  driest,  easiest  ears  to  shell  but  even  then  we 
would  blister  our  hands  for  we  never  wanted  to  quit  until 
the  job  was  finished. 

One  lesson  mother  taught  us  was  not  to  be  quitters,  and 
to  take  interest  in  our  work.  She  told  us  how  she  timed  her¬ 
self  in  doing  her  work,  when  she  lived  on  Antelope  Island 
and  father  would  be  gone  sometimes  all  day.  When  we 
had  peas  to  shell  or  gooseberries  to  pick  over,  we  would  count 
each  one  we  did  by  running  races  to  10,  25,  or  100.  By  mak¬ 
ing  it  fun  we  forgot  it  was  work. 

Popping  corn  or  making  malosses  candv  were  winter 
evening  pastimes.  I  liked  to  parch  sweet  corn,  grind  it  up 
fine  and  eat  it  with  milk.  It  was  one  of  father’s  and  my 
favorite  dishes.  It  seemed  to  me  we  would  always  have  some- 
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Hung  good,  like  black  walnuts  or  slices  of  dried  venison  to 
eat.  I  always  enjoyed  hearing  father  read  a  story  or  maga¬ 
zine  article  or  even  the  newspaper  as  he  often  did  in  the  long 
evenings. 

Although  father  was  a  quiet  man,  he  could  always  give 
or  take  a  joke.  I  remember  a  nice  melon  patch  he  had  in 
the  garden.  One  night  he  decided  to  take  his  bed  and  sleep 
there  as  a  protection  to  the  melons.  Before  going  to  bed, 
mother  went  into  the  garden  and  finding  father  asleep, 
brought  his  shoes  to  the  house.  The  next  morning  he  looked 
very  embarrassed  as  he  came  to  the  house  in  stocking  feet; 
laughing  about  how  much  good  he  was  in  the  melon  patch, 
but  rather  worried  about  his  shoes. 

When  Nina  and  Ada  were  married  and  their  children 
were  small,  I  was  just  old  enough  to  amuse  the  children  or 
care  for  the  babies.  I  stayed  with  either  one  or  the  other 
much  of  the  time.  One  time  when  I  was  away  diphtheria 
came  to  our  home  and  caused  the  death  of  three  children— 
two  relatives  and  our  little  brother,  Clinton.  It  seemed  like 
months  before  I  could  go  home.  Those  who  were  home 
were  sent  to  the  farm  to  stay.  This  was  the  second  of  our 
number  to  be  taken  by  death,  both  being  very  sad  occasions. 

The  summer  of  1896,  when  I  was  thirteen,  I  can  never 
forget.  It  was  a  summer  of  cloud  bursts  and  floods.  Floods 
of  thick,  black  water;  carrying  with  it  great  trees  and  boulders 
in  its  mad  rush;  threatening  lives  and  homes;  and  floating 
most  every  thing  in  its  path  down  to  the  fields  below  town. 

Our  home  was  in  its  path.  The  lumber  fence  was  broken 
down  and  washed  away.  The  wagon  box  and  hay  rake  weie 
found  some  distance  below  town.  The  hay  rake  was  badly 
twisted.  Lumber  which  had  been  nicely  piled  was  scattered 
along  its  path  for  miles.  Gates,  and  even  chickens  were  taken. 
The  water  with  its  filth  rose  so  high  that  it  started  to  come 
into  the  house,  and  mother  was  helped  into  a  big  tree  in  the 
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yard  from  which  she  was  rescued  by  Unde  George  on  a  large 
work  horse. 

Nor  was  the  home  the  only  thing  molested.  Floods 
swept  through  the  farm  at  White  Bush,  carrying  away  or  bury¬ 
ing  with  mud  the  hay  cocks  and  bundles  of  grain  in  the  field. 
In  one  of  the  downpours  the  menfolk  were  caught  between 
the  farm  and  home,  and  lightning  struck  the  horse  the\ 
were  driving  killing  it  instantly,  and  knocking  Harden  and 
Ed  Wood  unconscious. 

When  the  floods  would  subside,  there  would  be  thick, 
black  mud  everywhere  that  one  could  hardly  stand  to  smell. 
This  was  the  summer  when  there  was  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Holden,  and  many  people  died  of  this  dreaded  di¬ 
sease.  I  think  the  town  has  never  known  a  sadder  time. 

John  Wood  took  Nina  and  their  four  children  and  me 
to  the  mountain  with  him  where  he  was  herding  sheep.  It 
seemed  so  far  away  with  so  much  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  we 
felt  almost  safe.  I  never  will  forget  how  the  sheep  would 
run  to  the  low  places  and  bunch  up  when  the  storm  would 
come  and  the  sharp  clashes  of  thunder  would  echo  and  re¬ 
echo  through  the  canyons.  Often  we  would  hear  the  flood 
waters  rushing  down  the  canyon  below.  However,  it  was 
mostly 'quiet  except  for  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  as  they 
came  into  or  left  camp  for  the  feeding  ground. 


I  still  remember  how  good  the  fresh  mutton  and  sour 
dough”  bread  were,  baked  in  a  bake  oven  or  skillet  over  the 
camp  fire.  The  fresh  wild  raspberries  John  w'ould  often  find 
and  bring  to  us,  how  we  enjoyed  them. 

But  this  peaceful  time  ended  w'hen  John  took  typhoid 
fever.  The  problem  of  bringing  a  sick  man  and  the  children 
down  through  those  steep  rugged  mountains  on  horses  was 
not  an  easy  one.  How  very  slowly  and  carefully  we  came, 
and  how  thankful  we  were  to  reach  home  in  safety. 

Later  in  life  I  went  on  several  pleasure  trips  into  the 
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mountains.  One  time  when  father  went  with  us  I  especially 
enjoyed.  lie  was  a  real  sport,  and  always  seemed  to  enjoy 
a  ride  or  a  climb  in  the  mountains  any  time  with  the  young 
people.  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy/'  was 
one  of  his  oft-repeated  sayings. 

,We  children  were  busy  making  valentines  from  the 
first  to  the  fourteenth  of  February.  We  enjoyed  this  much 
more  than  we  did  a  few  years  later  when  we  could  buy  them 
ready-made.  I  remember  one  embarrassing  valentine  inci¬ 
dent;  a  knock  came,  I  rushed  out,  to  find  the  ward  teachers 
waiting  to  be  admitted. 

There  was  a  big  attraction  on  the  4th  and  24th  of  July; 
“Ed  &  Ted"  sold  ice  cream.  Theirs  was  the  only  freezer  in 
town,  and  they  went  to  the  mountains  for  snow.  There  was 
a  lot  of  waiting  between  freezings. 

With  the  full  moon  in  July  or  August  came  the  Sand 
Hill  Roll.  There  was  a  lunch  at  dusk  and  a  frolic  on  the 
sand  hills  in  the  moon  light.  I  always  enjoyed  it  even  though 
on  one  occasion  I  lost  my  wedding  ring  in  the  sand. 

As  I  remember  it,  the  boys  made  their  first  dates  with 
the  girls  for  the  wood  hauling  dance  and  supper  Thanksgiving 
time.  This  was  the  big  social  event  of  the  year. 

When  sleigh  riding  time  came,  how  the  snow  would  fly 
and  the  frosty  air  ring  with  the  jingle,  jingle,  jingle  of  sleigh- 
bells,  and  the  merry  shouts  and  songs  of  young  people.  Uncle 
George  Badger  made  it  a  rule  to  take  us  children  for  a  ride 
every  30th  of  January,  the  birthday  anniversary  of  two  of  the 
boys  on  our  block.  He  would  drive  by  the  store  and  never 
fail  to  stop  and  buy  plenty  of  candy  and  nuts  for  us. 

Although  as  children  we  always  did  enjoy  Christmas, 
we  did  not  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  day  until  war  has 
come  and  there  seems  to  be  no  peace  among  the  nations, 
and  our  sons  are  called  to  help  conquer  the  enemy  that  peace 
may  be  restored  to  earth. 
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Our  parents  gave  us  every  available  opportunity  for  an 
education.  I  enjoyed  school  and  never  remember  being  late. 
Very  often  I  went  half  way  to  met  my  teacher  and  walk  with 
her.  I  first  went  to  that  little  long  school  house  by  the  ditch, 
where  we  sat  on  long  benches  with  tables  to  write  on.  I  car¬ 
ried  a  slate  and  pencil,  a  bottle  of  soapsuds  and  a  rag  to  keep 
my  slate  clean.  I  enjoyed  school  even  though  I  could  not 
remember  dates  in  history  and  had  trouble  learning  to  spell. 

I  enjoyed  an  arithmetic  problem  or  a  sentence  to  diagram. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  the  school  entertainments  and  the 
dancing  class  where  we  learned  to  dance. 

In  1900  Millard  County  held  its  first  public  school  grad¬ 
uation  exercise  and  I  was  one  of  the  graduates.  That  fall 
I  went  with  father  to  Provo  with  a  load  of  provisions,  furni¬ 
ture,  etc.  Here  I  attended  the  B.Y.U.  After  two  years  I  began 
teaching  school.  I  taught  two  years  in  Holden  and  two 
years  in  American  Fork. 

June  13,  1906  I  was  married  in  the  Manti  Temple  to 
John  B.  Stephenson.  He  had  returned  from  Australia  in 
July,  1905,  wdiere  he  had  spent  three  years  as  an  L.D.S.  mis¬ 
sionary.  We  made  our  home  at  Holden;  although  for  a  few 
years  we  spent  much  time  at  the  Duggins  ranch  where  John 
worked  with  his  father  and  brothers. 

The  winter  of  1910-11  I  stayed  at  mothers  on  account 
of  her  health.  I  had  two  children  at  the  time.  The  sum¬ 
mer  of  1911  we  moved  to  Delta  wdiere  we  owmed  farm  land 
and  a  home  in  town.  We  raised  good  crops,  but  later  sold 
out  and  moved  back  to  Holden  where  the  children  could 
go  to  school  and  John  could  be  at  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  father  being  alone,  sold  us  his 
home  that  he  had  built  in  the  early  days.  This  was  the 
home  wThere  I  wtis  born  and  raised.  We  did  all  we  could 
to  make  this  still  a  home  for  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Se\en 
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years  later,  on  March  19,  1925,  his  life  ended  in  a  peaceful 
sleep. 

We  now  had  a  family  of  seven  children.  What  time  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  the  Church  organizations  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  me.  I  was  Primary  president  for  five  years,  from 
April,  1913  to  June,  1918,  and  was  advisor  to  a  Seagull  class 
in  Primary  from  January  1927  to  January  1929,  when  the 
class  graduated.  Later  I  spent  some  time  with  the  Relief 
Society  in  the  Social  Service  department  as  class  leader 
through  the  years  1926  to  1931,  and  1937  and  1938.  I  have 
also  done  some  temple  work. 

About  20  years  ago  I  learned  to  drive  a  car.  It  has  proved 
a  pleasure  and  help  to  me,  and  on  many  occasions  a  great 
help  to  the  men. 

In  September,  1940,  I  took  the  train  for  San  Francisco 
and  spent  a  week  with  Carlos  and  wife.  We  visited  many 
places  of  interest;  among  them  the  Golden  Gate  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  on  Treasure  Island.  Such  beautiful  build¬ 
ings,  exhibits  and  displays  I  had  never  seen  before.  Among 
other  things  I  saw  a  miniature  Boulder  Dam,  and  its  work¬ 
ings  were  all  explained.  It  was  wonderful  to  me. 

Our  married  life  has  consisted  of  joys  and  sorrows,  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  health  and  sickness;  problems  to  meet  and 
solve.  We  have  rejoiced  over  the  many  succcesses  of  our 
children  in  their  school  and  Church  work.  We  have  sor¬ 
rowed  at  some  of  the  things  that  have  come  into  their  lives. 
We  are  proud  to  know  they  are  all  good,  patriotic  citizens 
and  Church  members. 

Three  of  our  sons  are  serving  with  the  armed  forces  in 
this  cruel  war.  Eugene  has  served  three  years;  one  year  over 
seas.  John  Carlos  and  Rulon  have  each  served  sixteen  months 
to  date.  This  is  a  total  of  5  years  and  8  months  service  ren¬ 
dered.  Our  hopes  and  prayers  are  for  their  success,  protec¬ 
tion,  and  safe  return. 
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James  and  his  father  take  care  of  all  the  farms.  James 
has  a  family  and  is  Bishop  of  our  ward.  Our  girls  have  mar¬ 
ried  well  and  are  raising  good  families.  So  we  feel  that  our 
lives  have  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 


MARTHA  ELLEN  ASHBY  STEVENS 


was  bom  in  Holden  February  26,  1885,  just 
the  day  before  my  mother  was  39  years  of  age.  My  parents 
gave  me  the  name  of  Martha  Ellen  after  one  of  father’s  sis¬ 
ters.  As  I  was  the  tenth  child,  mother  told  Bishop  D.  R. 
Stevens,  jokingly,  that  she  supposed  she  should  give  me  to 
him  for  tithing.  Ada  used  to  tell  me  this  and  said  she  thought 
it  would  be  quite  fitting  if  I  should  marry  one  of  Bishop 
Stevens’  sons.  Twenty-four  years  later  I  did  just  that,  when 
I  married  Marion  R.  Stevens,  the  seventh  son  and  eleventh 
child  of  David  R.  and  Caroline  Felshaw  Stevens.  Marion 
had  recently  returned  from  a  three  year  mission  to  Germany. 

We  went  to  Manti,  where  we  were  married,  June  2,  19°9 
by  President  Lewis  Anderson  of  the  Manti  Temple. 

Some  of  my  first  remembrances  are:  Making  mud  pies; 
playing  with  corn  silk  dolls;  and  wading  in  the  big  ditch; 
kneeling  in  family  prayer  night  and  morning  and  of  being 
taught  how  to  wash  dishes  and  sweep  floors. 

One  thing  that  to  me  was  very  interesting  was  molasses 
making  time.  It  was  fun  to  watch  the  horse  go  around, 
turning  the  mill  to  extract  the  sweet  juice  of  the  cane.  We 
liked  to  play  on  the  pumice  pile  and  select  choice  joints  of 
cane  from  which  to  suck  the  juice.  Sometimes  we  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  follow  the  horse  around  or  to  stand  near  and  watch 
the  ones  who  took  care  of  the  buckets  of  juice  as  it  flowed 
from  the  spout  in  the  mill  and  was  emptied  into  the  large 
vat  in  which  it  was  boiled. 

I  liked  watching  father  and  the  boys  as  they  kept  the 
fire  in  the  furnace  and  skimmed  the  boiling  molasses.  At  first 
these  skimmings  were  green  and  were  discarded  but  as  the 
syrup  became  thicker  and  the  skimmings  changed  to  a  light 
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cream  color  and  lost  the  green  taste,  they  were  saved  for 
making  candy.  Young  people  from  all  the  neighborhood 
would  come  with  their  buckets  to  get  the  skimmmgs,  which 

were  freely  given  away.  .  ,  , 

Sometimes  candy  pulls  were  held.  A  crowd  would  gath¬ 
er  and  boil  large  kettles  of  these  skimmmgs  until  the  desired 
thickness  was  reached  and  then  it  was  poured  into  shallow 
buttered  pans  and  set  out  to  cool.  Soon  as  it  could  be  han  - 
led  each  one  was  given  a  portion  of  candy  to  stretch.  1  he 
longer  it  was  pulled  the  whiter  it  became  and  each  tried  to 
outdo  the  others  in  having  the  whitest  candy. 

Another  thing  that  interested  me  was  threshing  ot  the 
grain.  I  watched  the  teams  of  big  horses  going  around  in 
a  circle  as  the  driver  cracked  his  long  whip  and  shouted  his 
commands.  The  men  pitched  bundles  of  grain  into  the 
machine  and  the  straw  carrier  seemed  a  mystery,  always  going 
up  and  up,  taking,  it  seemed  as  much  dust  as  straw  to  the 
men  who  did  the  stacking.  But  the  wonderful  thing  was 
the  clean  kernels  of  grain  rolling  out  into  a  large  container, 
being  sacked  and  carried  to  the  granary. 

Threshing  called  for  a  crew'  of  a  dozen  or  more  men  who 
had  to  be  fed  three  times  a  day.  So  the  women,  too,  had  a 
real  job.  There  were  pies,  cakes,  puddings,  bread,  etc.,  to 
be  made,  churning  to  do,  chickens  to  clean,  other  meats  to 
be  prepared,  beans  to  bake,  vegetables  and  fruits  to  peel  and 
cook.  The  threshers  were  given  plenty  of  the  best  food 
obtainable.  And  then  the  dishwashing— I  believe  there  were 
dishes  to  wash  from  morning  until  bedtime— or  so  it  seemed 
to  me  because  my  pet  hate  then  was  washing  dishes. 

Nothing  was  w'asted  at  our  house.  Each  rear  bushels 
of  apples  were  dried.  Beginning  with  the  wind-falls,  we  would 
pick  up  apples  nearly  every  day,  putting  the  best  to  dry  and 
carrying  the  rest  to  the  pigs.  Then  came  the  time  when  the 
fruit  was  really  ready.  Everyone  available  was  put  to  work. 
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\\  it  1 1  ladder  and  buckets  the  pickers  started.  A  rope  was  tied 
to  the  bucket  so  it  could  be  let  down  when  full  to  be  emptied 
b\  a  helper  into  tubs  or  boxes.  One  person  at  the  pealer 
could  work  fast  enough  to  keep  several  busy  cutting  and 
^coring.  Soon  buckets  were  full  and  ready  to  spread  in  the 

J  te  tliis  was  on  the  roof  of  a  shed,  corn-crib, 
porch,  or  wherever  a  place  was  suitable. 

Many  times  apple  cutting  bees  were  held  with  neigh- 
bois  helping  each  other,  or  a  crowd  of  young  people  making 
a  party  of  it. 

Prunes,  too,  and  peaches,  came  in  for  their  share  of  dry¬ 
ing.  1  hese  I  liked  to  spread  to  dry  because  they  had  to  be 
put  cut  side  up  and  we  could  take  time  to  put  them  in  straight 
neat  rows. 

Drying  sweet  corn  was  another  thing  done  to  augment 
the  winter  s  food  supply.  1  o  be  real  good  this  must  be  done 
when  the  corn  is  still  young  and  tender.  So  again  all  hands 
were  at  work,  pulling  corn  from  the  stalks,  shucking,  cutting 
from  the  cob  or  spreading  on  clean  sheets  to  dry.  Some  was 
ieft  to  ripen  for  seed  and  for  parching.  Buttered  parched 
corn  was  a  real  treat. 

One  thing  I  definitely  disliked  was  shucking  field  corn 
after  it  had  ripened  and  the  shucks  were  dry  and  stiff.  But  it, 
too,  was  something  that  must  be  done.  Some  of  this  corn 
was  ground  for  cornmeal  and  used  for  the  good  Johnny-cake, 
mush  and  gruel  that  mother  made  so  well.  The  rest  was 
feed  for  chickens  and  pigs.  Even  the  shucks  were  useful. 

"l  icks  were  made  of  strong  material  to  fit  the  beds,  and  then 
were  stuffed  full  of  clean,  sweet-smelling  shucks.  These  made 
our  very  best  mattresses. 

Even  corn-husking  was  often  made  an  occasion  for  a 
party  among  the  young  people.  The  one  finding  an  ear  of 
red  corn  was  supposed  to  be  the  next  one  married  or  some 
such  luck.  Most  any  kind  of  work  could  be  made  an  excuse 
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for  a  party  or  “Bee.”  There  were  quilting  bees  and  rag  bees. 
For  the  latter,  worn  clothing  was  torn  or  cut  into  strips  of 
desired  width  and  these  were  sewed  together  and  wound  into 
balls  to  be  sent  to  the  weaver  for  making  carpets  or  rugs. 

I  remember  one  rag  bee  when  the  young  people,  both 
bovs  and  girls,  were  invited.  I  was  too  young  to  be  in  on  the 
fun,  but  my  part  came  next  day  when  I  helped  mother  re¬ 
wind  the  balls  and  found  that  several  of  them  had  a  bunch 
of  unsewed  rags  in  the  center  to  make  the  balls  grow  big 
faster.  Of  course,  the  boys  were  given  credit  for  that. 

The  Indians  at  Kanosh  were  a  friendly  tribe  and  the 
squaws  often  came  begging.  I  had  seen  mother  give  them 
flour,  bread,  etc.  But  one  day  I  had  an  experience  I  call  m\ 

Indian  story. 

Another  little  girl  and  I  were  alone  at  our  house  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  a  big  Indian  sauntered  around  to 
the  door  of  the  summer  kitchen.  Hanging  there  were  some 
hams  and  some  pieces  of  dried  beef.  He  wanted  me  to  give 
him  a  ham.  I  told  him,  “No,  come  back  when  Father  is 
home  from  church,”  But  he  kept  insisting  so  I  offered  him 
a  piece  of  dried  beef.  He  acted  offended  and  still  pointed  to 
the  ham.  I  shook  my  head.  Then  he  walked  over  to  the 
grindstone  pulled  out  a  hunting  knife  and  started  to  sharpen 
it.  Right  then  I  locked  the  doors  and  scampered  up  stairs 
where  my  friend  had  long  since  gone.  We  watched  from 
the  window  until  he  went  away  and  were  thankful  he  didn  t 

return. 

When  I  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade,  the  commnce- 
ment  exercises  for  all  of  Millard  County  were  held  in  Holden, 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  giving  the  valedictory.  At  this  time  as 
an  experiment  I  took  the  county  teachers  examination  and 
passed  with  high  marks. 

For  two  years  I  attended  the  B.  Y.  University  at  Brovo, 
taking  a  normal  course.  Then  I  taught  school  four  jears. 
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The  first  year  I  taught  at  Mattan  where  I  had  about  twenty 
pupils  and  six  grades.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  children 
learned  anything  that  winter  or  not,  but  I  did. 

Next  I  went  to  American  Fork  where  I  had  fifty-two  in 
,  the  second  grade.  This  was  much  easier  and  I  quite  enjoyed 
the  experience,  especially  as  Edith  was  teaching  there  also 
and  we  kept  house  together. 

I  went  next  to  Emery  County  and  taught  in  Hunting- 
ton.  It  was  interesting  to  see  new  places  and  meet  new  peo¬ 
ple.  I  liked  the  people  but  not  the  country. 

My  fourth  year  of  teaching  was  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
in  Holden  where  I  also  taught  a  religion  class,  a  Sunday 
School  class  and  took  part  in  a  3-act  play  as  well  as  in  a 
Mutual  class. 

After  Marion  and  I  were  married  and  our  first  child 
was  a  year  old,  we  spent  the  summer  in  the  new  town  of 
Delta.  But  the  dam  went  out  of  the  river.  Things  looked 
discouraging  and  so  we  returned  to  Holden  where  we  had  a 
home  and  dry  farm.  Here  we  have  lived  and  raised  our 
family  of  six. 

At  different  times  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  Sunday 
School,  in  th  Y.W.M.I.A.,  and  in  the  Relief  Society.  In  the 
summer  of  1923,  I  was  set  apart  as  2nd  counselor  to  Sister 
Ellen  Kenney  in  the  Y.W.M.I.A.  March  14,  1926  I  became 
president  of  that  organization,  which  position  I  held  until 
May,  1931.  During  this  time  we  put  on  a  drama  each  year  and 
twice  staged  light  operas  very  successfully.  The  first  one  was 
Cherry  Blossom.”  I  remember  that  a  few  of  us  spent  hours 
making  paper  blossoms  with  which  to  decorate  the  trees  and 
made  a  beautiful  stage  setting.  The  chorus  was  composed  of 
all  the  young  people  we  could  get  to  take  part.  They  made 
their  own  costumes  which  were  very  appropriate  and  pretty, 
thus  cutting  down  expenses  of  staging.  The  venture  was  a 
financial  success  as  well  as  good  entertainment. 
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The  next  year  we  staged  '‘The  Belle  of  Barcelona/'  It 
was  well  acted  and  sung.  The  stage  setting  was  good  and 
the  costumes  beautiful.  This  time  we  made  nothing  finan¬ 
cially  as  the  costumes  were  rented.  But  it  added  to  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  M.I.A.  work  and  all  concerned  felt  it  was  well 
worth  while. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Clmrch-wide  contests  were 
being  held  in  one  act  plays.  Our  ward  M.I.A.  won  first  place 
in  Stake  and  District  meets  and  did  very  creditable  work  in 
the  finals  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  think  I  got  my  liking  for  dramas  from  father.  I  re¬ 
member  he  not  only  encouraged  them  but  also  took  part  in 
many  plays.  The  very  first  play  I  can  remember  seeing  staged 
was  one  in  which  he  had  the  leading  role.  I  have  taken  part 
in  several  myself  and  always  enjoyed  doing  so. 

June  30,  1935  I  was  set  apart  as  first  counselor  to  Ethel 
Ashby  in  the  Relief  Society,  which  position  I  held  until  she 
resigned  June  30,  1940.  Since  then  I  have  acted  as  Theology 
Class  Leader  in  the  Relief  Society  and  Ward  Work  Director 
in  Church  Welfare.  I  am  also  teaching  in  the  Junior  Class  in 
Sunday  School. 

Life  has  been  very  interesting  and  happy.  We  have  tried 
to  raise  our  family  in  accordance  with  Gospel  principles  and 
instill  in  them  a  love  of  its  teachings.  One  daughter,  Lenore, 
has  filled  an  honorable  mission  to  California.  Our  only  son, 
Oscar,  is  doing  his  part  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Three  of  the  girls,  Afton, 
Freda  and  Marian  are  married  and  we  have  two  lovely  grand¬ 
sons.  Zina,  the  youngest  of  our  family  of  six,  is  working  for 
the  Telephone  Company  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
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V _ /N  the  9th  of  January,  1889,  a  son  was  born  to 

William  H.  and  Nancy  Maria  Badger  Ashbv.  He  was  given 
the  name  of  Austin  Garr  on  the  yth  of  March,  r889  by  Benj. 
J.  Stringham.  I  am  that  son. 

While  very  young  I  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and,  as  was 
told  to  me  by  Simeon  Stephenson  some  six  or  eight  months 
before  he  passed  away,  I  was  fighting  desperately  for  life  when 
he  was  passing  by  and  was  called  in  to  administer  to  me.  He 
did  so  and  before  he  left  the  house  I  was  down  playing.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  took  all  the  diseases  that  came  along  and 
on  one  occasion  I  can  remember  of  thinking  I  was  about  to 
die  and  A.  Y.  Stephenson  administered  to  me.  I  always 
felt  better  after  such  occasions. 

,  My  childhood  was  spent  as  most  farmer  boys;  riding 
horses,  herding  cows,  and  other  such  work  on  the  farm.  I 
well  remember  the  bowls  of  clabbored  milk,  with  a  little 
sugar  in  it,  from  the  milk  cooler  ( improvised  in  between  four 
trees  with  a  stream  of  water  running  under  it)  that  mother 
used  to  give  me  on  hot  summer  days  when  I  grew  wean-  of 
herding  the  cows. 

On  my  sixth  birthday  I  met  Mr.  Ormus  Bates,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school  and  asked  him  if  I  could  come  to  school 
as  I  was  six  years  old  that  day.  He  said  to  come  the  next 
day  at  noon  and  I  could  go  half  a  day  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

One  day  while  we  were  at  the  farm  putting  up  hay  a 
big  storm  came  up  so  we  prepared  to  go  home.  Father  rode 
in  a  wagon,  Robert  on  horseback,  and  Harden,  Edward  Wood 
(a  brother-in-law)  and  I  in  a  one-horse  cart  drawn  by  a  black 
horse  called  Mack,  that  I  had  been  using  on  the  hay  fork 
that  day.  The  seat  in  the  cart  was  just  wide  enough  for 
two  so  i  had  to  sit  down  in  front  between  Harden  s  and  Ed  s 
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feet  I  was  so  close  to  the  horse  that  I  could  have  reached 
out  and  touched  him.  When  we  were  a  little  over  half  way  to 
town  a  flash  of  lightning  and  then  a  crack  of  thunder  came 
just  a  split  second  after  Harden  had  slapped  the  lines  on  the 
horse  to  make  him  go  faster.  The  next  I  knew  I  was  standing 
alone  in  the  front  of  the  cart.  Ed  was  on  the  ground  on 
one  side  and  Harden  on  the  other  and  old  Mack  stretched 
out  in  the  shafts.  My  first  thought  was  to  get  help  so  I  pimped 
down  from  the  cart  and  ran  to  catch  Rob  who  was  a  little 
ahead  on  another  road.  Before  I  had  gone  very  far  Ed  got 
to  his  feet  and  told  me  to  go  for  father.  I  was  sure  Harden 
was  dead,  but  before  we  could  get  him  to  town  he  came  to. 
He  was  upset  a  little  for  a  day  or  two,  but  Ed  had  a  hole 
burned  in  his  knee  which  took  some  time  to  heal.  I  was  un¬ 
touched.  Old  Mack  never  knew  what  hit  him. 

When  I  became  eight  years  old,  I  was  baptized  b\  A.  \ . 
Stephenson  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1897  in  a  pond  where 
the  ice  had  to  be  broken.  Then  I  was  taken  into  a  sheep 
wagon  to  change  my  wet  clothes  and  to  be  confirmed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  br 
father.  At  twelve  years  of  age  I  was  ordained  a  deacon  b\ 
Peter  Christenson  on  Dec.  9,  1901.  As  a  deacon  I  helped 
cut  wood  for  the  widows  and  church  buildings.  At  that 
time  mother  was  president  of  the  Relief  Society  and  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  go  each  Tuesday  noon  to  the  Relief  Society  Hall 
and  build  fires  so  the  room  would  be  warm  when  the  sisters 
came  to  their  meeting.  I  had  to  carry  wood  down  from 

the  attic  enough  to  last  that  day. 

From  my  earliest  recollection  I  was  taught  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Gospel  by  my  parents  and  urged  to  attend  Pri¬ 
mary,  Sunday  School  and  Priesthood  meetings,  where  I 
learned  lessons  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  On  Dec.  19,  1905 
I  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  Priest  by  Samuel  Bennett,  Sr. 

Father  took  me  with  him  to  Provo  to  see  Susan  and  Rob- 
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ert  while  they  were  going  to  school  there.  I  well  remember 
that  trip.  It  took  us  three  clays  by  team  and  wagon  to  go 
from  Holden  to  Provo.  How  I  enjoyed  sleeping  out  in  the 
open  and  cooking  over  the  camp  fire.  The  next  time  I  made 
that  trip  again  it  was  with  father  in  a  one  horse  buggy.  It 
took  us  two  days  that  time  to  go  to  Alpine  where  Rob  was 
living  with  his  family. 

During  the  summer  of  1907  I  tried  my  hand  at  working 
out.  First,  I  went  to  Leamington  to  work  on  a  ranch.  One 
day  I  was  persuaded  to  ride  a  horse  we  were  using  on  the 
hay  baler.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  horse.  I  was  to  ride 
him  to  the  barn  which  was  a  mile  away  so  one  of  the  fellows 
held  him  while  I  got  on.  Lucky  for  me  he  didn't  buck  very 
hard.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  an  outlaw  that  very  few 
dared  to  ride.  I  am  sure  I  wouldn’t  have  had  I  known.  After 
a  short  time  I  found  out  that  was  no  place  for  me  as  I  had 
been  taught  by  my  father  and  mother  to  act  and  do  differ¬ 
ently  than  most  of  the  men  did  there.  I  did  meet  some  good 
men  there,  however,  such  as  Edward  Peterson,  who  is  now  a 
bishop,  and  Elmer  Carling.  I  next  tried  section  work  on  the 
railroad  but  didn't  care  for  that.  So  from  there  I  went  to 
Wells,  Nevada,  to  work  on  the  ranch  of  John  Cazar  and 
stayed  there  until  school  started  that  fall. 

The  next  spring  I  graduated  from  the  district  school. 
I  never  knew  whether  it  was  because  of  my  stupidity  or  be¬ 
cause  I  had  to  stay  out  to  work  on  the  farm  or  because  I 
would  rather  play  baseball  which  I  did  at  every  chance  I  got, 
but  it  took  me  thirteen  years  to  graduate.  The  day  of  grad¬ 
uation  I  was  hit  with  a  batted  ball,  this  broke  my  nose  which 
is  a  little  to  one  side  yet. 

That  summer  I  spent  at  Abraham  working  to  get  money 
to  start  High  School  at  Provo  in  the  fall.  After  I  had  been 
in  Provo  for  a  while  I  got  a  job  sweeping  floors  at  fifteen 
dollars  a  month.  This  helped  to  pay  my  board.  Later  I  was 
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given  the  job  of  firing  for  the  school.  At  that  time  there 
were  four  big  boilers  that  heated  the  buildings.  My  work 
was  to  start  them  going  in  the  morning  to  get  the  class  rooms 
warm  in  time  for  school.  I  also  became  night  watchman 
which  was  more  of  a  place  to  sleep  than  a  job.  I  soon  culti¬ 
vated  the  habit  of  a  light  sleeper  and  any  strange  sound  about 
the  buildings  would  awaken  me,  a  habit  I  kept  for  years 

afterward. 

In  March  of  the  second  year  father  wrote  that  Harden 
had  left  the  farm  and  that  he  would  like  me  to  come  and 
take  over.  So  in  April  I  began  to  work  at  White  Bush.  I 
wanted  more  schooling  but  it  was  a  problem  for  me  to  know 
how  I  was  going  to  get  it.  The  next  fall  ( 1910 )  a  high  school 
was  opened  at  Hinckley  and  bv  living  with  three  other  boys 
and  doing  our  own  cooking  and  house  keeping  I  was  able  to 
go  part  of  the  winter.  By  doing  this  I  got  a  little  education 
but  no  credits.  The  winter  of  1910  I  started  to  play  a  clarinet 
which  helped  to  pass  away  some  of  the  lonesome  hours  and 
by  the  second  winter  I  was  able  to  join  the  school  orchestra 

and  thus  help  pay  my  way. 

During  the  two  years  in  the  Millard  Academy  as  it  was 
called  at  that  time,  I  played  guard  on  the  basketball  team. 
The  second  year  the  team  won  the  Southern  division.  A  cup 
with  the  names  of  the  team  engraved  on  it  was  presented  to 
the  school.  We  then  went  to  play  in  the  Deseret  Gym  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  brought  back  the  third  place  pennant 
to  be  hung  in  the  new  halls  of  the  Academy .  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  manager  of  that  team  of  fine  players  and  there¬ 
fore  received  the  first  M  sweater  given  at  that  school. 

It  was  while  playing  in  the  orchestra  at  the  High  School 
that  I  met  Ethel  Bennett,  the  pianist,  who  later  became  my 
wife.  We  were  married  the  25th  of  September,  1912  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  by  Anthon  H.  Lund.  I  had  been  ordained 
an  Elder  on  Sept.  22  and  set  apart  as  Secretary  of  the  Second 
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Quorum  of  Elders  by  A.  Y.  Stephenson.  This  office  I  held 
until  1930  at  which  time  I  was  set  apart  as  secound  counselor 
of  that  quorum.  I  held  this  position  until  1934- 

The  first  winter  of  our  married  life  we  lived  with  fath¬ 
er  and  mother,  and  then  moved  to  the  farm  on  March  17, 
1913  and  made  our  home  there  for  eight  years.  On  June 
27,  1914,  a  baby  girl  was  born  to  us  and  was  given  the  name 
of  Edna  by  her  grandfather,  on  August  2,  1914, 

I  began  taking  parts  in  plays  given  in  the  ward  when  I 
was  about  18  years  old.  Just  small  parts  at  first  then  the 
leading  roles.  I  continued  in  this  activity  until  along  in  191  /  • 
At  the  time  of  the  first  World  War  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  drawn  for  draft  and  to  be  examined.  I  passed  the 
examination  but  because  of  dependents  I  was  not  called. 
About  this  time  in  November  I  was  chasing  cattle  and  m\ 
horse  fell  with  me  and  mashed  my  foot  and  leg.  I  was  laid 
up  all  winter,  leaving  Ethel  to  feed  the  cattle  and  do  all  the 

farm  work. 


On  November  2,  1918,  a  son  was  born  to  us  at  Deseret. 
His  grandfather,  Joshua  R.  Bennett,  blessed  him  on  January 
22,  1919  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Garr  Bennett. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  we  moved  to  town  so  that  Edna  could 
go  to  school.  We  lived  in  a  house  in  the  south  part  of  town 
owned  by  Joseph  Bennett.  That  winter  we  all  had  the  flu 
and  had  a  hard  time  keeping  things  going. 

The  next  summer  we  bought  the  old  north  lot  which 
at  one  time  belonged  to  father.  I  remember  hauling  express 
wagon  loads  of  apples  home  from  this  lot  when  I  was  but 
a  lad  to  feed  the  pigs  and  to  dry  for  use  in  winter.  There 
were  Big  Sweet,  Little  Sweet,  and  Early  Harvest  apples  that 
we  all  liked  so  well  in  the  summer.  The  Winter  Pearmins  and 
Hard  Heads  we  put  away  for  winter.  Now  instead  of  the 
orchard  there  was  a  house,  barn,  granary  and  corrals.  We 
bought  this  home  so  that  our  children  could  be  in  town  to 
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go  to  school.  We  found  we  had  missed  a  lot  of  good  things 
by  not  being  where  we  could  attend  meetings  and  socials,  etc. 
That  fall  on  Sept.  5,  1922  father  gave  me  the  deed  to  White 
Bush  with  the  water  rights  and  all  that  went  with  the  farm. 

Anohcr  baby  girl  came  to  our  house  on  Sept.  17,  1923. 
Bertha  was  blessed  by  Bishop  John  C.  Poulson  on  Dec.  2, 
1923.  Just  six  years  later  another  baby  girl  brightened  our 
home,  (Sept.  13,  1929)  and  was  given  the  name  of  Neva.  I 
blessed  her  on  January  12,  1930. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  my  ribs  broken  on  two  different 
occasions.  Once  while  playing  baseball  and  the  other  when 
I  slipped  and  fell  on  a  wagon  rack. 

From  1934  to  1936  I  was  the  teacher  of  the  M  Men  in 
the  Mutual.  I  surely  enjoyed  this  work  as  the  lessons  were 
interesting.  During  the  first  winter  we  organized  a  basket¬ 
ball  team  which  I  coached  and  in  the  spring  of  1936  I  was 
given  a  watch  and  chain  as  a  token  of  appreciation.  In  1936 
and  37  I  worked  with  the  Vanguards. 

On  Nov.  11,  1937  Edna  was  called  on  a  mission  to 
Canada.  Our  part  of  that  mission  was  to  provide  her  with 
the  means.  There  was  only  once  that  we  didn't  have  the 
money  ready  for  her  when  she  needed  it,  but  we  soon  got  it. 
The  Lord’s  blessings  were  with  us  all  the  time  and  since  we 
have  been  able  to  do  more  and  get  along  better. 

June  26,  1938  I  was  ordained  a  Seventy  by  John  H.  Tay¬ 
lor.  When  I  received  my  certificate  of  ordination,  a  paper 
was  attached  showing  the  line  of  ordination  traced  back  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

About  this  time  I  was  chasing  horses  and  got  a  fall  that 
laid  me  up  for  a  while  right  at  haying  time.  This  was  hard 
to  take  because  there  was  so  much  to  be  done. 

I  worked  as  first  assistant  in  the  Holden  Sunday  School 
(set  apart  by  Spencer  Lee)  from  Sept.  24,  1939  to  April  25, 
1943,  when  I  was  released. 
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Edna  was  married  to  Richard  F.  Thorley,  Feb.  7,  1942, 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  In  June  of  that  year  she  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Brigham  Young  University. 

Garr  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1942  from  the  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  in  Logan.  He  was  inducted  into 
the  army  June  4?  194^  ^rid  was  married  to  Josephine  Bishop 

June  12  in  the  Logan  Temple. 

I  was  set  apart  as  the  second  president  of  the  324th  Quo¬ 
rum  of  Seventies  by  Antoine  R.  Ivins  on  June  6,  1942,  and 
soon  after  given  the  job  of  first  counselor  in  the  genealogical 
committee  of  Holden.  In  Sept.,  1943  I  was  appointed  Scout¬ 
master  of  troop  205  in  Holden. 

At  the  time  I  write  this  story  I  have  two  granddaughters. 
I  hope  when  they  get  old  enough  to  read  that  they  will  find 
something  inspiring  in  the  things  that  I  have  experienced. 
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22.  Arthur  James  Ashby  Holden,  Utah,  2  Aug.  1900 

38.  Inez  Lenora  Swenson  Ilarrisvillc,  Utah,  23  Aug.  1897 

Married  17  Dec.  1930,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  L.D.S.  1  cniple 

39.  Keith  DeVerc  Ashby  Ogden,  Utah,  24  IHeb.  1932 

40.  Bruce  Ervon  Ashby  Ogden,  Utah,  10  May  1935 
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177.  Lowell  Reed  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  1  April  1927 

178.  Helen  Joyce  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  3  July  1929 
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33.  Ruth  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  18  Aug.  1898  24  Oct.  1925 

190.  Harold  Rider  Morris  Hinckley,  Utah,  1  Jan.  1896 

Married  3  Mar.  1920,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  1  eniple 
ini.  Eugene  Wood  Morris  Hinckley,  Utah,  9  June  1922 
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6.  Reed  Ashby  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  25  Oct.  1904 

1.  Virginia  Grant  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  14  July  1913 

Married  14  June  1933,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 

2.  Helen  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  13  Aug.  1935 

3.  Grant  Reed  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  10  May  1938 
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42.  Wallace  Ashby  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  20  April  1897 

218.  Arrah  Bateman  Bloomington,  Idaho,  22  Feb.  1909 

Married  22  Dec.  1931,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 
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46.  June  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  1  June  1910 

227.  William  I.  Fotheringham  Minersville,  Utah,  20  Mar.  1901 

Married  29  May  1936,  Manti,  Utah,  L.D.S.  Temple 

228.  Dean  Wood  Fotheringham  Milford,  Utah,  8  Sept.  1937 


An.  Hugh  Ashby  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  28  Sept.  1913 

229.  Ethel  Nixon  Holden,  Utah,  28  Oct.  1913 

Married  2  Mar.  1933,  Holden,  Utah 

230.  Russell  Carl  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  8  Sept.  1933 

221.  Marsha  Ann  Wood  Fillmore,  Utah,  18  June  1943 
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64.  Roland  Nathaniel  Ashby  Leamington,  Utah,  10  Dec,  1907 

291.  Mary  Estelle  Hollis  Milford,  Utah,  10  Mar.  1915 

Married  14  July  1934,  Cedar  City,  Utah 

292.  Wayne  Ashby  Nephi,  Utah,  20  Mar.  1937 

293.  Russell  J.  Ashby  San  Pedro,  Calif.  25  Oct.  1941 
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77-  Thomas  Ashby  Stephenson  Holden,  Utah,  9  Aug.  1918 
331.  Bernice  Turner  Holden,  Utah,  18  Sept.  1922 

Married  13  Nov.  1942,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 
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83.  Ned  Ashby  Bennett  Holden,  Utah,  5  April  1915 

339.  Fern  Louisa  Bennett  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  3  Dec.  1918 

Married  28  Aug.  1940,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 

340.  Myron  Dean  Bennett  Fillmore,  Utah,  12  May  1941 
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89.  Mary  Ena  Ashby  American  Fork,  Utah,  30  July  1010 

357.  Ezra  Wesley  Porter  Morgan,  Utah,  18  Mar.  1909 

Married  23  June  1934,  New  York  Citv,  New  York 

358.  Lee  Ashby  Porter  Syracuse,  New  York,  25  Dec.  1940 
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ioi.  Louise  Stephenson  Holden,  Utah,  19  Nov.  1916 

379.  Weldon  Frank  Anderson  Lund,  Idaho,  21  Dec.  1912 

Married  6  Sept.  1938,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 

380.  Sheldon  Leroy  Anderson  Murray,  Utah,  16  Oct.  1940 
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112.  Edna  Ashby  Holden,  Utah,  27  June  1914 

290.  Richard  Farnsworth  Thorley  Cedar  City,  13  July  1911 

Married  7  Feb.  1942,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 
391.  Ann  Thorley  Cedar  City,  Utah,  9  Oct.  1943 
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164.  Don  Roger  Dobson  Holden,  Utah,  1  June  1917 

401.  Phyllis  Stephenson  Holden,  Utah,  5  Sept.  19/7 

)  Married  22  July  1940,  Manti,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 

402.  Norman  Roger  Dobson  Fillmore,  Utah,  16  Nov.  1941 

403.  Allen  LeRoy  Dobson  Fillmore,  Utah,  26  Sept.  1943 
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174.  Dorothy  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  3  June  1917 

409.  Joseph  Ralph  Thompson  Cedar  City,  Utah,  1  Aug.  1914 

Married  30  Nov.  1942,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 

410.  Joseph  Ralph  Thompson  Ogden,  Utah,  31  Aug.  1943 


175-  Dana  Wood  Holden,  Utah,  6  Aug.  1920 

411.  Verdell  Ray  Bishop  Delta,  Utah,  13  July  1915 

Married  29  Oct.  1941,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  L.D.S.  Temple 

412.  Verdell  Ray  Bishop  Delta,  Utah,  3  June  1943 
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Special  mention  is  given  thirty-one  of  this  number  who  are  wearing  our  country’s  uni¬ 
form,  high  honors  going  to  Fred  Bennett,  who  was  wounded  in  action  in  the  Pacific,  and 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  Their  names: 
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INDEX  of  NAMES 


Anderson 

Dwayne  _ 203,  218 

Elaine  _ 203 

Grant  Doyle - 203 

Harold  A.  - — — 203 

James  S.  - 196 

Keith  T.  _ 214 

Lewis _ 121 

Lula  M.  - — 212 

Madge  - 203 

Marion  _ 196 

.  Mary _ 196 

Oscar  A.  - 203 

Oscar  Gene  - 203 

Paul  Rodney  - 203 

Sheldon  L.  - 214 

Stewart  M.  - 196 

TedS _ 214 

Weldon  F.  _ 214 

Arbon, 

John  Theodore  - 211 

Mary  Beth  - 211 

Richard  Donl - 211 

Robert  A.  - 21 1 

Theodore  Aldon  - 211 

ASHBY, 

Ada  Jane  101-108,  188,  190 

Agnes  _ 190 

Alfred  C _ 91,  189,  196 

Alice  _ 195 

Alpha _  128,  191,  206 

Althea  _ _ _ 192,  211 

Arda  Ruth  - 212 

Armis  J.  _ 192,  218 

Arnold  C. - 205 

Arthur  J _ 91,  189,  195 

Austin  G _ 179-187,  188,  194 

Barbra  Genesta  - 196 

Benjamin  __-6,  13,  14,  15,  22 

Bertha _ 194 

Beryle  _ 196 

Bonna _ 192,  212 

Bruce  E.  - 195 


Carl  S _ I 

190,  205,  218 

Clinton _ 

_ 188,  71 

Clinton  D.  - 

_ 195,  218 

Clinton  L. - 

..91,  189,  195 

Darlene  B.  - 

_ 206 

Dayle  _ 

_ 196 

Eda  A.  - 

......192,  212 

Edna _ 

_ 194,  215 

Eleanor  J.  - 

__190,  203 

Emma  L.  _ _ 130- 

137,  188,  191 

Emily  M.  - 

.....190,  204 

Esther  _ 

91,  189,  196 

Evan  A.  - 

_ 206 

Evan  W.  __  _  - 

127,  191,  206 

Florence  - 

_ 188 

Garildine  Alta  _ 

_ 205 

Garr  B. 

.194,  215,  218 

Garth  B.  - 

_ 204 

George  M. - 

_ 190,  205 

Gloria  B.  - 

_ 204 

Gordon  B. - 

_ 204 

Harriet  M.  - 

_ 14,  19 

Howard  B.  - 

_ 204 

Jeptha  _ 

_ 91,  189,  195 

Joan  B.  _ 

_ 206 

John  JefFord  — 

......  16,  17 

John  Howard  - 

_ 205 

Jonathan  - 

_ 6,  13 

Julia  A.  - 

.128,  191,  207 

Karalin - 

205 

Karen  _ 

_ 215 

Karen  Lillian 

___205 

Katie _ 

...91,  189,  194 

Kay  _ 

_ 204 

Kenneth  Harden  -  196 

Kenneth  Ralph 

_ 204 

Keith  DeVere 

_ 195 

Lee  George  — 

_ 195 

Lola  _ 

.128,  191,  206 

Lottie  - 

...190,  203 

Louisa  A.  Noble  -  19 

Lynn  Dee - 

_ 196 

Malen  _ 

_ 204 

Maiben  B.  - 

.190,  205 

Margaret  L. 

_ 204 

ASHBY  (continued) 

Martha  Ellen  _ _ 

- 171-178,  188,  193 

Martha  Estella  ___ .89,  188,  194 

Marian  _ 205 

Mary  E.  _ 192,  212 

Mary  Edith  161-170,188,193 

Mary  Maria  _ 91,  189,  197 

Melvin  J.  _ 127,  191,  207 

Nancy  Lucretia  _ 192,  211 

Nathaniel _ 6,  15 — 17 

22,  45,  118-129,  188,  191 

Neva  _1__, _ 194 

Nina  Maria  _ 

..93-100,  188-189,  190,  205 


Orran  T.  _ 190,  204 


Ralph  H.  ..127,  191,  208,  218 

Ray  B.  _ 190 

Renon _ 204 

Richard  _ 24,  22,  23 

Richard  Gale  _ _ _ 13 

Richard  L.  _ 192 

Richard  Orren _ 204 

Rodney  A.  _ 190,  204 

Rodney  Badger  _ 


109-117,  188,  190 


Robert  L _ 146-160,  188,  192 

Robert  Lee  _ 206 

Robert  Morrell  _ 192,  212 

Robert  T.  _ 44,  47 

Roland  N.  _ 127,  191,  207 

Ronald  R.  _ 208 

Russell  J.  _ 207 

Ruth _ 192,  211 

Susan  _ 138-145,  188,  192 

Tamara _ 207 

Vera  _ 128,  191,  207 

Verla  _ 195,  218 

Viola  Rae  _ 205 

Virginia - 91,  189,  197 

Warren  _ 91,  189,  196 

Wayne  , _ 207 

William  C.  _ 192,  212 

William  Card  _ 212 


William  Harden 


- - - 85-92,  188-9 

William  Hardin _ 


- 6,  15,  18-48,  84,  188 

William  Larry  _ ... _ 204 


BADGER, 

Charlotta  L.  . . .  30,  85 

George  W.  _ _ 28 

James  _ 7 

John - 7,  49 

Lydia  Chamberlin  _ 7,  49 

Nancy  Maria  . . . . 

- 7,25,62-84,188 

Rodney - 7,  49-51,  58,  62 

Lydia  _ _ _ 49 

Ballsteadt, 

Hertha  Joan _ _ _ 206 

Barrett, 

Helien _ 196 

Bateman, 

Arrah  _ 202 


Bennett, 

Arvilla  _ 204 

Barta _ _ _ 192 

Blanch  _ 194 

Edward  _ 194 

Ethel  M.  _ 183,  184,  194 

Fern,  Louisa _ 210 

Fred  A.  _ 194,  218 

Howard  _ 194 

Jess  C.  _ 192,  218 

John  C.  39,  140,  141,  192 

La  Preal  _ 192,  210 

Lena  _ 192 

Lula  _ 194,  215 

Martha  Helien  _ 194,  215 

Myron  Dean  _ 210 

Ned  A.  _ 192,  210,  218 

Robert  Carl _ 194,  218 

Blankenbaker, 

Dorothy  _ 56 

Blood, 

Septemma  Layton  _ 201 

Bingham 

Bruce  A.  _ 212 

Sanford  M.  _ 212,  218 

Bishop, 

Josephine  _ 215 

Verdell  Ray  _ 217 

Bradford, 

Gov.  Wm.  _ 1 3 

Bradshaw, 

Cecil  ___ _ _ 208 


Brinton, 

Sherman  S. _ 212,  218 

Brunson, 

Algie _ 208 

Burton, 

Arthur  W.  _ 202 

Robert  T.  - 23 

Bushnell, 

Alice _ 209 

Bertha  - ___.208 

Callister, 

Ada  Mae  _ -t — 213 

Elaine  _ 213 

Evan  S.  _ _ _ „__2 1 3 

Robert  S.  _ 213 

Walter  S.  _ 213 

Cannon, 

David  H.  _ 47 

Card, 

Ruth  _ 212 

Carter, 

Heber  L.  _ 214 

Chamberlin, 

Lydia  _ 7,  49 

John  _ 7 

Cherrington, 

Amyot  Bert  _ 207 

Glenn  Bert  _ i _ 207 

Paul  A _ ^ _ 207 

Christensen, 

Henry  _ _ 194 

Henry  Everet _ 194 

Jeptha  _ _ _ _ _ 194 

Parley  P.  _ 194,  218 

Vernon _ 194,  218 

Wallace  _ 194,  218 

Clark, 

Helen  _ 207 

Melvin  DeVon _ 214 

Carollyn  _ * _ 214 

Coleman, 

Melissa  Leavines  _ 89,  189 

Cottam, 

Charles  S. _ 47 

Cropper, 

Hannah,  _ 151,  192 


DeBloois, 

Bettie  Jene  _ 201 

Evan  I.  _ 201 

Irie  _ 201 

Nancy  Ann  _ 201 

Dobson, 

Allen  LeRoy - 216 

Clifford _ 198 

Don  Roger - 198 

Earl  W _ 198,  218 

Evan  W _ 198,  218 

Leon  Edward  _ 198 

Lester  Alton _ 198 

Lowell  W.  _ 198 

Melvin  W.  _ 198 

Myron  Kay  _ 198 

Norman  Roger - 216 

Draper, 

Annie  Alice  _ 195 

Duncan 

Leah  Haglund  _ 199 

Flack, 

Rebecca  _ 6,  15 

Stanford _ 6 

Fotheringham, 

Dean  W.  _ -202 

William  I.  _ 202 

Gardner, 

Stella  Leona _ -204 

GARR, 

Abraham _ 7,  23,  56 

Andreas  _ 53 

Elizabeth  - 53 

Fielding  _ 

_ 7,  23,  25,  49,  56,  57,  58 

John  _ 53 

Lorenz  _ - — 55 

Nancy _ 7,  49,  53-61,  62 

Grant, 

Frank  - 44 

Pres.  Hber  J _ 40,  44 

Virginia  _ - - 200 

Zilla  _ 44 

Gunnarson, 

Virgil  K _ 197 

Gutting, 

Clifford  B.  _ _ _ _ 197 

Haight, 

Carma  _ 216 


WV' 


Hamblin, 


Jacob  _ 

_ 24 

HAMMOND, 

Edward  _ 

6,  15 

Elizabeth 

_  16 

Susan 

6,  15,  45 

William 

.  6 

Hcndley, 

Rebecca  _  _ 

_ 6 

Hill, 

Hinckley, 

a.  a:  _ 

_ 46 

John 

17 

Holeman, 

Sarah 

7 

Hollis, 

Mary  Estella  _ 

_ 207 

Hunter, 

Estella  E.  _ 

_ 213 

John  D.  _ 

_ 46 

Ivie, 

Alma  Raeldon  _ 

_ 211 

Carolann  Roberta  .. 

_ 211 

Edna  Joyzelle _ 

_ 211 

Evan  Leon  _ 

_ 211 

Horace  Leon  _ 

_ 211 

Noel  _ 

_ 211 

Jensen, 

Evan  S.  _ 

_ 202 

Harold  _ 

_ 202 

Maurene  _ 

_ 202 

Mirlin  R.  _ 

_ 202 

Ralph  H.  _ 

_ 202 

Ronald  W.  _ 

_ 202 

Virginia  _ 

_ 202 

Johnson, 

Jean  Amanda  _ 

.124,  191 

Justensen, 

Norma  Fae  _ 

_ 198 

Kimball, 

Althea  Elaine _ 

_ 211 

David  A.  _ 

_ 211 

Edwin  Norman  _ 

_ 211 

Edwin  R.  _ 

-211,  218 

Heber  C.  _ 

_ 25,  49 

Linda  Ann  _ 

_ 211 

Lydia  _ 

_ 6,  13 

Larsen, 

Inger  _ 

_ 28,  76 

Lorange, 

Mildred  L.  .  _ 

....  _ 216 

McConkie, 

Andrew  Ray  _ 

_ 209 

George  Wilson 

_ 209 

Linda  _ 

_ 209 

Sarah  _ 

_ 209 

Stephen  Ray  ... 

_ 209 

McKee, 

Eva  Louise  _ 

_ 201 

Morris, 

Harold  R.  _ 

_ 199 

Eugene  W.  _ 

_  199,  218 

Nelson, 

Carl  Dee  _ 

. . . . 197 

Donald  _ 

_ 197 

Jalmer  C.  _ 

_  197 

Jalene  _ 

_  197 

Kathie  M.  _ 

_  197 

Marylin  _ 

_ 197 

Paul  Lee  _ 

_ 197 

Nielson, 

Allen  S.  _ 

_ 203 

Carmen  _ 

_ 203 

Colleen  _ 

_ 206 

Dean  Oliver 

_ 203 

Emogene  _ 

_ 206 

Howard  G.  _ 

_ 203,  217 

LeClede  _ 

_ 203 

LeRoy  _ 

_ 206 

Merrill  Gene  ___ 

_ 203 

Phil  c.  _ 

_ 203,  218 

Robert  Dee  _ 

_ 203 

Roberta  _ 

_ 206 

Nixon, 

Ethel  _ _ 

_ 203 

Noble, 

Joseph  B.  _ 

—  18,  19,  22 

Nowers, 

Lohree  _ 

_ 208 

Palmer, 

Eugene  I.  _ 

_ 213 

Larraine  _ 

_ 213 

Paul, 

Nicholas  _ 

_ 38,  46 

Payne, 

Minnie 

Peach, 

Hannah 


Peterson, 

Carol _ 215 

Collene  - 215 

David  Ray  - 215 

Joann  _ 215 

Lawrence  B.  - — 215 

Lester  B.  - 215 

Victor  L.  — - - 215 

Porter, 

E.  Wesley  - 212 

Lee  A. _ 212 

Poulson, 

J ohn  C.  - 83 

Powers, 

Molly  _ 2 

Rasmussen, 

Julian  W.  _ 205,  218 

Raymond, 

Burt  John  - 201 

Elmer  George  - 201 

Irene _ 201 

Rigby, 

Alta  Adaline  - 205 

Robinson, 

Isabell - 23 

Susan  _ 83 

Rockwell, 

Porter  _ 24 


Sawyer, 

Hannah  - 2 

Smith, 

Joseph  (Prophet)  - 

_ 17,  21,  56,  97 


Joseph  F.  (Pres.)  — 44,  129 

Joseph  D.  - 76,  77,  83 

Sidney  L.  - 214 

Stephen  Lee  - 214 

Snow, 

Carol  Ann  - 217 

Erastus  - 15,  16,  19 

Sterling  R.  - 217,  218 


Sodja, 

Earnest  J. - 214 

Paul  J _ 214 


Stephenson, 

.167,  193,  213 

Ada _ 

Allen  _ 

_ 191,  208 

Beatrice  - - — 

_ 191,  209 

Blake  _ 

_ 191,  209 

Dale  Blake  - 

_ 209 

Donna  _ 

_ 191,  210 

Edwin  Ross - 

_ 191,  208 

Elbert  - - - 

_ 199 

Elbert  Merrill  . 

_ 199,  218 

Eleanor  - 

_ 208 

Eugene  H.  - 

.167,  193,  218 

Flora  _ 

_ 199 

Florence  _ 

167,  193,  213 

Gloria  May  - 

_ 208 

Irene  _ 

_ 191,  209 

James  W.  - 

167,  193,  213 

Jane  Stringham 

_ 57 

Jane  Marinda  _ 

.110,  114,  190 

John  B.  - 

167,  168,  193 

John  C.  —  1 67 , 

193,  213,  218 

John,  Jr.  - 

_ 199 

Julia  Ann - 

_ 208 

Kaye  - 

_ 209 

LaReta  - 

_ 209 

Louise _ 

..167,  193,  214 

Margene  - 

_ 208 

Mabel - 

..191,  208 

Mark  _ 

....191,  208 

Mary  A.  _ 

_ 74 

Mary  Lohree  __ 

_ 208 

Merene  _ ~ 

_ 213 

Nancy  Rae  - 

_ 208 

Nina - - - 

_ 199 

Phyllis  - 

_ 216 

Rolland  , - 

_ 208 

Rulon  T.  - 

.167,  193,  218 

Ruth 

_ 199 

Simeon  T - 39 

,  131,  133,  191 

Stella  _ 

_ 213 

Susan  - 

_ 213 

Thomas  A.  _  - 

191,  210,  218 

V  eleta 

__208 

Wilbert  Ross  - 

_ 208 

Stevens 


nDigau 

Afton 

193,  214 

David  R. 

67, 

83,  171 

Freda 

193,  214 

Frances  Leda  .. 

_ 200 

Lenore 

193 

Marian 

193,  214 

Marion  R. 

171, 

177,  193 

Martha  Ann 

88,  188 

Oscar  A. 

193,  218 

Zina  _ 

_ 193 

Stewart, 

Elizabeth 

16 

Stringhatn, 

Briant  ..19,  23, 

25,  43,  59,  63 

Henry  _ 

_ 46 

Mary  Emma  __ 

_ 59 

Philip  _ 

.-.44,  47 

Sarah  Jane  .— 

_ 57 

Swallow, 

GayLa  _ 

_ 210 

Gloria  _ 

_ 210 

James  F.  _ 

_ 210 

Janet  _ 

_ 210 

Stanford  B.  _ 

_ 210 

Swenson, 

Inez  Lenora  .... 

_ 195 

Taylor, 

Amos  M.  _ 

_ 195 

Gerald  A.  _ 

_ 195 

Harriet  Ann  ._ 

_ 60 

John  (President)  .... 

-60,  112 

Lora  Dean  _ 

_ 195 

LaRay  _ 

_ 195 

Nadine  _ 

_ 212 

Thompson, 

Christian  Roy 

_ 206 

Joseph  Ralph  __ 

_ 216 

Kent  Roy  _ 

_ 206 

Lorraine  _ 

_ 206 

Sherley  _ 

_ 206 

Thorley, 

Ann  _ 

_ 215 

Richard  F.  _ 

_ 215 

Tidball, 

Genesta  Ruth  „ 

_ 196 

Trotter, 

Betty  .Jean  . . . 217 

Turner, 

Bernice  _ _ — . 210 

John  _ _ _ _ -7,  57 

Pauline  . ...7,  49,  57 

Ure, 

James  . _ _ 52 

Wade, 

Alton  Schrader  _ _ 204 

Lewis  A.  _ 204 

Reed  A.  _ 204 

Vivian  R.  _ 204 

W'asdon, 

Janet  _ 209 

Newel  F.  _ 209 

Watts, 

Don  W.  _ 207 

Donald  A.  _ 207 

Jeanine  _ 207 

Robert  J.  _ 207 

Richard  A.  _ 207 

Weaver, 

Dianah  _ 7,  56 

Whitaker, 

George  Earl  _ 200 

Mario  Earl  _ 200 

Wilhoit, 

Margaret  _ _ 56 

Wohlgemuth, 

Elsa  Clara  _ 205 

Wood, 

Alonzo  A.  _ 189 

Alice  _ 189,  201 

Anna  _ .199 

Clair  S.  _ 200 

Clayton  A.  _ 190,  201 

Dale  Glenn  _ 216 

Dana  _ 198 

Dorathy  _ 198 

Edith  _ 200 

Edward  A.  _ 103,  104,  190 

Edward  L.  _ 201 

Elaine  _ 199 

Everett  S.  _ _ 20 

Florence  _ 189,  199 


Wood  (continued) 

Geneil  _ . _____20 1 

Gwen  _ 201 

Grace  _ _ _ _ _ 190,  202 

Grant  Reed  __ _ _  _ 200 

Harold  A.  _  _ __189,  200 

Helen  _ _ _ _ _ 200 

Helen  Joyce  _ 198 

Hugh  A.  _ _ _ 190,  203 

Joan  _ _ 201 

John  _ _ 189,  96,  163 

J.  Ralph  _____ _ .—  199 

J.  LaVar ___ _ 199 

J.  Ralph _ 189 

June  _  190,  202 

Kay  Frances __ _ 216 

La  Jean  _ _ _ _ 216 

Leonard  A.  _ 189,  198 

Leonard  Glenn  _ _ _ 198 

Lowell  Reed  _ _ _ 198 

Lucille  _ _ _ - _ 190,  202 

Lula  Ann  _  189,  198 

Madge  _ _ _ 190 

Maria  _ 189,  200 


Marsha  Ann  _ 203 

Max  Dean  _ _ _200 

Nina  _ __u_ _ 189,  201 

Reed  A.  _ ___189,  200 

Renee  _ _ _ _ _ _ 200 

Rodney  _ ... _ _  _____198,  218 

Russell  Carl  _ _ _ _ _ _  203 

Ruth  _ _ _ _ 189,  199 

Theron  M. _ _ _____ _ 201 

Wallace  A.  _ 190,  202 

Woodbury, 

Mayone  _ I _ _  2 1 0 

William  E.  ____210,  218 

Wooley, 

Julia  Stringham  _ _ _ 47 

Young, 

Brigham  (President)  _ 

_ _1 9,  21,  24,  28,  49,  50,  59 

Elizabeth  _ 6 

John  W. _ _ _ _^____ _ „__3  2 

Joseph  |  _ ___^_____6,  23 

Lorenzo  D. _ _ 18 

Mary  _ _ _ . _ 6,  15 
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